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I INTRODUCTORY 


WHITHER CO-OPERATION’ 

By N Barou 

It was social and moral motives, as well as economic aims 
which inspired the pioneers who set up in this country over 
a hundred yea rs ago the fu^t Go-<;i perAtiw Cons umers’ 
§OCl£tJfiS 

Their mam economic aim, to let the consumer have the 
benefit of large-scale collective enterprise m distnbution and 
production, was fully achieved in the field of distribution, but 
much less so m production To day there are neart v- ten 
mtlhop members of the British Cons u mers* Co-ope rative 
?C>giehes -^vfr one fifth of the , p opu]^ion— and tHcif retail 
trad e excee d s /^od millioti per annu m The success of the 
movement is impressive when measured quantitatively, has it 
aUo achieved its social and moral aims’ 

The social aim was to secure such an important place for 
the Oo-operaiive Movement m the national economy as to 
enable it to transform monopoly capitalism along Co-operative 
or Socialist lines Has tlie British Co-operative Movement 
reached that It is dtIRcult to say that it has, since even 
in the field of distribution (the one in which it is stron^t) 
the movement handles only a modest pan of the nntion’s 
trade 

Although the great majority of Co operative members are 
ivage- atm salary-camcn, and are responsible for the huge 
retail turnover of Co-operative trade, that turnover represents 
only a modest proportion of the national wages bill 
Wage- and salary earners, together with their fimilies, 
represent over go per cent of the country’s population What 
proportion of these do the Co operative Societies serve’ 
Strange as it may seem, no reliable information on the point is 
available, but it is eslimatcd Uiat the movement serves more 
than half of the 12 million families in this country If this 



estimate is correct, jl can onlj mean that many million 
wage- and salary earners’ families make no use at all of the 
facilities offered by the Co-operative Movement 
This 13 due partly to the rdatively small number of Co- 
operative Stores — about 25,000 — and partly to the narroiv 
range of the commodities entering Co operative trade, this 
range meets comparatively few of the consumers’ needs — 
mainly food and a few equally essential goods ^ 

The chingc in the structure of the working-class family 
budget IS another factor making for the limited volume of 
Co-operative trade during recent years The proportion of 
workers’ incomes spent “on food, housing, and fuel and light 
seems to have absorbed on the average oruy about 50 per cent 
of the income — the remaining half of which was thus avail 
able for expenditure on clothing and miscellaneous house 
hold requirements, the owners’ personal expenditure, and 
savings" * 

Thus, although the total turnover of Co-operative trade is 
very high, its importance in the national economy is com- 
paratively modest Further, the movement, it must be ad- 
miucd, has done very much better on the material side of Us 
activities than in other directions 
As already mentioned, the pioneers regarded Co operation 
not merely as an economic, but also as a social and moral 
movement The forerunner of the Rochdale pioneers, William 
King, formulated us aims as follows “ when a man enters a 
Co-operative Soacty he enters upon a new relation with his 
fellow men , and that relation immediately becomes a subject of 
every sanction, both moral and religious’’ * 

The Rochdale Pioneeis formulated in the "laws "included in 
their Society ’s book of rules the following programme 

1 The objects and plans of this society arc to form airangt- 
ments for the pecuniary benefit, and the improvement of 
the social and domestic condition of its members, bj 
raising a sufficient amount of capital in shares of one pound 
each, to bring into operation the following plans and 
arrangemems 

* T Schvilx "WotlTOg Clasi Income and Household Espenditure,” 
BuUtltn 0/ Ifit Oxford Vmotrtt^ IruMatt ^ SMisUtt Vo] IX, May IQ47i 
PP 163-4 

’ Sec T W Tuearit Ou Co-tperattn CommomtialOi, p iB (Co 

operative Press, Ltd , 1936 ) 
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2 The establishment of a store for the sale of provisions 
and clothing, etc 

3 The biulding, purchasing or erectmg a number of 
hcruses, in which th(»e members desiring to assist each 
other in improving their domestic and social conditions may 
reside 

4 To commence the manulacture of such articles as the 
society may deterimne upon, for the employment of such 
members as may be without employment, or who may be 
suffering in consequence of rqfwatcd reductions in their 
ivages 

5 As a further benefit and security to the members of 
this society, the society shall purchase or rent an estate or 
estates of land, which shall be cultivated by the members 
who may be out of employment, or whose labour may be 
badly remunerated 

6 That as soon as practicable, this society shall proceed 
to arrange the powers of production, distribution, education 
and government, or in other words to establish a self- 
supporting home colony of united interests, or assist other 
societies in establishing such colomes 

7 That for the promotion of sobriety, a Temperance 
Hotel be opened m one of the society’s houses, as soon as 
convenient 

Have these expectations and dreams come true^ A good 
many of them have Those whidi have not have failed largely 
because the movement could not have foreseen that modem 
capitalot society was going to develop during or since the last 
decades of the nineteenth century on lines very different from 
the capitahsm of the days of the pioneers We realise that it 
is not a practical proposition nowadays “to establish a self 
supporting home colony of united interests” or to “rent 
estate of land, ivhich should be cultivated by members, who 
may be out of employment” The best the British Go operative 
Movement has been able to do in that direction has been 
to employ m its own enterprises about 3 per cent of its 
members 

But It would probably upset the pioneers much more to 
discover how comparatively few m all the millions of Co 
operative members arc directly responsible for its activities 
Again, It must be frankly admitted that we do not really know 
what proportion of the members vole or serve voluntarily, 



though It IS estimated that not more than one or t\vo in evcr> 
hundred attend general meetings The rest are not actively 
interested, and it seems that they do not care about their 
Society s future or feel in any way responsible for it 

Why, then, do people who show so little interest in the 
activities of Co-operattte Societies join them’ Again no 
rehable information is available — but it is believed that the 
great majontyjom m order to receive dividends on purchases 
an inquiry coveting a sample of 2,000 members did in fact 
shoiv that over half had joined because they wanted to “save 
their dividends ’ 

In that connection it should be remembered that wage- 
and salary-earners get their wages weekly, ivhich makes it 
harder for them to save up enough money to buy goods that 
require high expenditure — such as clothing, furmnire, etc 
The automatic accumulation, through regular purchases, of 
dividends which arc paid quarterly or tivice a year, is one of 
the simplest and easiest ways of meeting such high periodical 
outlay Because of this easy and convenient way of saving. 
Co-operative purchases became in this country a habit 
amounting to a tradition 

Nevertheless the “dividend hunters”— as such merobers 
are sometimes slightingly desenbed m Co-operative literature 
— are not as bad as that would make them seem That 
millions of fanuhes are interested in Co-operative dividends 
shows clearly how poor and how badly paid have been the 
workers in this country, for these Co-optrauve dividends are 
very modest, and represent on an average from to ;C7 
a year 

The explanation is simple, if one rememben that shortly 
before the war (m 1937) more than a third of family bread- 
winners earned up to 42 lor per week and another third 
between ^2 lor and only For such families even modest 
dividends represented neatly two weeks wages — no small 
matter to many of them 

But why It may stiH be asked, do members who want to share 
in the material benefits of Co-operative organisation take 
so little interest m their management’ There are two mam 
explanations The first is the enonxious size of modem Co- 
operauve organisations in this oier urbanised country, ivhcre 
the majority of the population live in or around fourteen 
tmvns It H not easy to organise Co-operative democracy in 
societies of such huge size, and in this country there were 



io6 Societies in 1946 'vith a membership of over 20,000 
each 1 

The large-scale Co-operaUvc Soaetees are geographically 
based, and have not yet found effective ways of enabling the 
mass of their members to participate directly m their affairs 
and indirect representation through delegate conferences is 
neither very inspirit^ nor easy to oiganiie It becomes there- 
fore more and more desirable to supplement ‘ organisation by 
locality ’ with some sort of functions organisation The way 
to such new functional organisation was opened ui the U S A 
both through the credit union movement and the develop- 
ment near places of employment of Co-operattve restaurants 
and cafeterias The Amencan experience shows that when 
Co-operative organisations are introduced in factories — to offer 
special services such as credit or insurance — they ensure much 
more active participation by members m the ictual manage- 
ment than IS found m Co-operative Soaeties of other types 

Functional C!o-opetative organisations established in or 
around places of employment should be used to provide 
extended cultural and social services and amenities and not 
merely to distribute goods Restaurants established in factory 
districts — with a small shop to self packed goods during meal 
hours— usually do a very large business Members leave their 
baskets and orders, before gomg to take meals — ^and collect 
and pay their bills before leavuig A barbers’ shop, a book 
stand, and a clubroom make such restaurants not only much 
more attractive, but a thoroughly paying proposition 

^ The fohovons Ubl« gives the distt buuon «t xaembeA ^mc&g locwCin 
ofvanoui sues 
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Thus Soaeties over 20 000 strong, or about 10 per cent of the total 
number of Socienes include nearly 64 per cent of the individual members 




The second and even more important reason for the very 
limited interest of the membership jn the conduct of Co- 
operative organisation hes m another field Co operation 
began as a great moral movement destined to be the basis of a 
philosophy of life, but it did not live up to the hopes of its 
pioneers Their snsion has not been realised The economic 
and trading activities have very largely overshadowed the 
moral, social and political aims On the Co-operative horizon 
little IS seen beyond the movement of prices, the size of divi- 
dends and problems of o^aiusation Even m the economic 
field the movement has lagged far behind its capitalist com- 
petitors and has for the last three decades left the initiative to 
them in many fields of nevv and profitable enterprise — such as 
bazaars, cinemas, restaurants, holiday camps, etc 

This limitation of Co operative activities has been against 
the wishes and cfToris of the Co-operative vanguard in this 
country which has never consented to regard jtself as a part of 
the competitive system only and has firmly held to the con- 
viction of the pioneers that the movement ought to outgrow 
capitalism and transform it into a Co-operative Society 
Biitish Co-operators never believed, as some of the outstanding 
American Co-operators still believe, that competition must 
remain a condition of the existence of a healthy Co-operative 
movement They believed that in modern mdustnal society 
all social developments arc so interdependent that modem 
civilisation can survive only as a co operative one m which 
solidarity and common effort, planning and collaboration, 
replace cut throat competition That is why the mass of 
British Co operators support the Labour Party’s dnve for a 
Socialist and Co-operative society They cannot help looking 
vmon the Labour Government as their Government, though 
they are dissatisfied at times with some aspects of its policy 
Their mam criticism is that the place of Co-operative effort 
and orgamsation in the structure of a Socialist Britain u 
scarcely defined and that labour policy for the transition period 
IS not clearly formulated There is no clear indication in the 
programme of the Party about the part to be played by Co- 
operative organisations in a Socialist Britain There are also 
complaints that little use is being made of the experience and 
of the human forces accumulated inside the Co-operative 
Movement for transforming a capitalist Britain into a Labour 
one 

The weakness of Co-operative cnticism lies in the fact that 



the Co operative Movement itself, its theoreticians and its 
practical ivorkers, have not }et produced any deaf plan for the 
transition period and no plan for developing the national 
economy on co operative lines It is therefore imperative 
that the Co operative Movement should think hard, study 
specific projects and draw up a statement or programme 
formulating the tasks it confers itself able to undertake 
during ^he transition period It must quickly realise that the 
piecemeal unplanned extemporxsationwhich, for the most part, 
characterised the development of Co-operative business and 
enterprise in general is not the way to produce the best results 
in a Labour Britain The conditions of the transition period 
ivill place before the Co-operative Movement problems and 
situations which present day methods and organisation can- 
not successfully solve and which call for a more ambitious, 
imaginative and urgent approach 

Thu book is attempting to summarise some of the important 
aspects of the Co-operative Movement m this co^^ntry It is a 
result of a collective effort of Co-operators who have been 
asked to speak freely on subjects which are ofspecial importance 
to them 

Nearly all the witers of the folloivmg essaj's are activelj 
engaged in the day to-day work of the movement, while 
others are devoted students of its theory and numerous 
activities It u an attempt to bring mto the open the criticisms 
which one finds in the movement, and to see clearly and state 
briefly where the British Co operative Movement as a whole 
stands to day 

The book also tries to assess nesv prospects of the movement 
IVith the advent of the Labour Government have come con- 
siderable changes in the political and economic direction of 
the country — involving in the last two years great inroads into 
Its capitalut economy TTicse changes must necessarily affect 
the tasks of Co operative orgamsation, and thu book discusses 
the modifications in aim and method which are required if 
Co operation is to become still more useful than at present in 
the achievement of a Socialut programme 

Since these are its chirf purposes, die book does not set out 
to present a comprehensive and systematic survey of the mam 
activities of the BnUsh Co-operative Movement Already, m 
books like G D H Cole’s Caitmy oj Bntuh Co-optrahon and 
A M Carr-Saundeis’ collection of essays a good deal of back- 
ground material has been created Even so, much elementary 



jnformation that is essential to our undemanding of, and 
intelligent participation m tlie movement has not been brought 
together and made available for inquirers To fill this gap a 
great co ordinated effort of study and research is necessary, it 
cannot but benefit the movement This book does not attempt 
to fill the gap, but by evaluating afresh the position of the 
Co-operative Movement after years of war and social change, 
It may stimulate some competent body ofstudents todo thisjob 

The book falls into four parts The first deals with the 
problems of transition and economic policy m relation to the 
Co-operative Movement The second deals with Co-operative 
trade and production — ^with retail distribution, prices, divi 
dends and financial policy, with agricultural and industrial 
Co-operation and with labour relations in Go operative 
enterprise The third part tackles the relations between Co- 
operative Societies and ihc community, Co operative activities 
in the undeveloped areas, the place of the consumer in Co- 
operative enterprise and politics and the problems of inter- 
national CO operation and the fourth draws the conclusions of 
the study 

We hope that The Co operatice Moiement m Labour Britain may 
contribute to a better understanding within the Co-operative 
Movement the trade umons and the Labour Party of the 
problems facing Co-operators and Co-operative organisations 
during the transition period, and to cement closer collaboration 
between the three wings of the ivorking-class movezneni 
Such collaboration is one of the mam conmtions of success in 
the struggle of the British people to achieve Socialism 

Noiember 1947 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND THE 
CO OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

By G D N WoRSwicK 
Introduction 

Let lu Face the Future — the declaration of policy on which the 
Labour Party was earned to political power m the 1943 
General Election, will not suffer the fate of so many other 
elecuon programmes and sink into oblivion It will be re- 



TDtmbered as the platform of the first ntajonty Labour Govern- 
ment in Britain And the subsequent action of the Labour 
Government m proceeding to do exactly what the programme 
said it was going to do will give to the document an exceptional 
importance 

“The Labour Party is a Socialist Party and proud of it 
Its ultimate purpose is the establishment of the Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Brilaitv — ftec, democratic, efficient, 
progressive, public spirited, its material resources organised 
m the service of the British people But Socialism can 
not come overrught,a 3 aproductofaweck end revolution 

Let us Face the Future followed the practice introduced m the 
Labour Party’s 1937 short term programme of Socialism on 
the instalment plan, limiting its legislative proposals to the 
speed of the Parliamentary machine, including no more than 
it was thought might be carried out within five years The 
instalment plan has obvious advantages in. a political de 
mocracy It is flexible, it limits the number of major issues put 
before the electorate at any one time, thus permitting a far 
more detailed and careful consideration of practical measures 
than would be possible m a revolutionary overthrow of 
capitalism In the case of the nationalisation of industries, for 
example, later plans may be modified to take into account the 
experience of industries which have been running under 
public ownership for some time 
The dangers of this approach, however, are equally great 
It IS based upon the assumption that the capitalist machine 
will continue to function, or can be made to function, ade- 
quately, while the gradual reconstruction of the machine itself 
IS going on British experience m this respect is conflicting 
Whether or not the “flight from the pound * in 1930 and 1931 
ivas in any way organised by capitalist interests, there is no 
doubt about the effective and unscrupulous use which was 
made of it by Conservative propaganda to bring down the 
Labour Government Against this must be set the Industrial 
Charter” of 1947, m which the Conservative Party, officiall) 
at any rate, accepts as final much of the nationalisation already 
carried out by the present Labour Government, proposmg 
only minor adjustments whwh do not infringe the prmciplc 
For the time being, however, it is hardly worth speculating 

I Lei lit Fact the Fiibire p € 
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about the possibibiie of some kind of direct economic action 
by capitalists to bring down the Government The temper of 
the Labour Mo\ ement itself is heavily in favour of attempting 
the process of gradual transformation Only if a significant 
threat to the stability of the economy emerges is this temper 
likely to be changed and so far there are fetv signs of a 
change 

There is a second, and more subtle danger inherent in 
the Socialism by-instalments plan Different sections of the 
economy are classified according to their ripeness, or over- 
npencss, for public ownership because they are in some sense 
key or basic industries, or because they are inefficient As a 
result, Socialist economic policy has become unduly concen- 
trated upon problems of extraction and manufacturmg in- 
dustry to the exclusion of distribution (other than transport) 
and of more general economic issues The relative weakness 
of the Labour Party s own proposals for full employment, as 
compared with the liberal plan of Sir William Bevendge m 
Full Smplo^nt w a Frie and the uncritical acceptance 

of the orthodox theory of the relation between general wage 
increases and productivity, are examples of the failure to grasp 
the problems of the economy as a whole. 

As for distribution, wholesale and retail, in which the role of 
the Co-operative Mot ement is of great importance, the Labour 
Party has had no policy at all Z/t M Face llieFulure does, indeed, 
refer to the alliance of the Labour Party “with the great Trade 
Union and Co-operative Movements, standing for the tvise 
organisation and use of the economic assets of the nation for 
the public good’ • But that is the only reference to the Co- 
operative hlovement There is no mention of it at all in the 
1046/7 Labour Parly Tear Book It is true that an agreement for 
efoser relations between (he Labour Party and the Co- 
operative Union, “the political and econorruc wings of the 
Bntish Working Class Movement”, ivas signed in September 
1946 But against that we have a most significant statement 
by Mr G L Perkins, in his presidential address to the 
Co-operative Congress at Brighton at Whitsun 1947 

“While they had fidly consented", he said, “to the 
nationalisation of certam basic services — mines, the Bank of 
England, transport, and power undertakings — it did not 
mean that the (Co-operative) movement was prepared noiv 

•P la 
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or later to enter mto a nucide pact for the transfer of its 
services, trades and industry, to any national boards or 
State Corporations 

“There was no reason to suppose that the Government 
had any intention of undermining the position of Co 
■operative societies, but there were people who talked glibly 
-of progressive and extensive nationalisation Unfortunately, 
some co-operators ivere inclined to accept that proposition 
There was no reason why the Co-operative movement and 
Socialism should not travel along parallel lines But the 
movement had no intention of mergmg the economic 
organisation it had created, or the principles and traditions 
which It upheld, with State or municipality — or regarding 
the State or municipal activity in the spheres in which it 
had concerned itself as any substitute for Co operative 
action 

Mr Perkins went on to deplore the fact that the Co- 
operative Movement was not represented on the Ministry of 
Labour’s National Jomt Advisory Council, and to insist that 
any move m the direction of a planned economy should arise 
from the full co-operation of the Labour Party, the T U C and 
the Co-operative Movement 

The ominous reference to parallel lines — which never meet — 
IS a wammg of trouble ahead, unless the three wings of the 
Labour Movement can come to an effective working agree- 
ment about their respective functions Even if the Labour 
Party were to restnet itself to successive nationalisations of 
inJuslty, It would soon find itself crossing the Co-operative 
Movement The latter probably has wider ramifications in 
industry than any private firm m Great Bnuin, and the C W S 
IS among the three largest firms engaged in as many as twelve 
separate manufacturing trades* “Ihe matter is eiren more 
uigent when we come to a policy for distribution In this 
chapter we shall suggest some lines along which such an 
agreement can be sought It will fint be necessary to outline 
the present economic situation and to smgle out the principal 
economic objectives which the country must set itself, with 
particular reference to distribution It will then be possible 
to see where the Co-operative Movement » involved 

* Tkt Tima May 27, 1947 

» Leak and Maizels, The Semeture of British Industry” Taumal efiht 
/{(^alSlalitlualSmiiy 1943 



Britain s Economic Position in 1947 
So many "White Papers and oJBcial pamphlets have been 
published describing the economic situation m 1947 that a 
detailed picture is quite iiiuiecessiry here We need only 
remind ourselves of its pniicipal features 

1 Imports and Exports 

A. country which is fully emplojed, or even over-employed, 
when It looks at foreign trade, thinks of imports It regards 
exports, not as a means of maintaining employnnent, but 
simply as a means of paying for imports The planned in- 
crease of 75 per cent' above the pre-war level in the volume 
of Bntjsh exports is not directly a part of the Government’s 
employment policy the mcreasc is needed if we are to be able 
to pay for a volume of imports as great as we were accustomed 
to take before the war, and to miike a shot at paying off some 
of the enormous debts to overseas countries incurred in various 
forms dunng the war Britain, from being still a great creditor 
country in i93B,i$now,for the first lime in modem history, a 
net debtor country Wc now owe others more than they owe 
us The target of a 75 per cent uicrctsc m Britain’s export 
trade makes sense only if it can be assumed that there will be a 
considerable expansion m ivorld trade, particularly of manu- 
factures, and for thts the signs arc by no means favourable 
Moreover, it u assumed * that there will be no deterioration m 
Britain’s terms of trade — 1 e , the volume of our exports which 
wc have to give m exchange ibr a given volume of imports In 
fact, the terms of trade had turned slightly against us at (he 
end of the u ar, and have tended to do so rather more sharply 
since Thus to pay for the pre-war volume of imports majr 
demand an even higher export volume 
As we have already said, the world economic conditions 
which would make a 75 per cent expansion of Brrtuk estports 

f ossible seem, to put it optimistically, somewhat unlikely 
ven if a succession of unlikely chances were all to come off 
favourably, an expansion of this magmtude would make heavy 
demands on our man piower That is to say, the domestic 
* Thu n an nllimate target the Eamomt S\mn fir set a target for 

the end of 1947 at 40 per cent above pre-war It u now virtually impoa- 
stble that even thu level will be atu nrt The iatext target is for a 40 per 
cent increase by mid 1948 and for a figure of 60 per cent above pre-war 
by the end of 1948 

• Cf P E P Rcporl on Bnlam World Trade p 6c 



burden of alienating the production of an additional 750,000 to 
1 million workers to exportswouldbcheavyindeed But that is 
what we must do unless vre can increase productivity per man 
ver) substantial!) 

2 Investment 

\\ e find the same sort of problem if we look at home invest- 
ment Apart from direct war damage, there is a huge accumu 
lation of miestmcnt, in new factories and new machmery, 
which IS needed to make good the lack of replacements during 
the war, especially m consumer goods and eiqiort mdustries 
And we need even more investnient to raise productivity per 
man ^ To this must be ndded the housing programme - 

3 Consumphon 

The volume of consumer goods and services which we can 
expect to attam in the long run will depend very much on our 
success in the export field and on the speed with which mvest 
ment ui new equipment is pushed ahead And here we need to 
be warned against undue optimism based on the fairl) high 
figures for consumption in 1946 In that year personal ex- 
penditure on consumer goods and services at ig^S prices ivas 
slightly ^gher than m 1938 itself* In view of prevalent 
shortages, a fe%v words should be said about this rather 
surprising result In the first place, comparisons of the tohmt 
of consumption mvoKe the “deflation” of money expenditure 
by the appropriate price indices Had the comparison been 
made the other tvay round — that is to say had the 1038 
expenditure on consumer goods and services been revalued at 
1946 prices and then compared with the actual expenditure of 
the latter year — a slight fall between pre war and post-war 
would have been observM Moreover, as the following table 
shoivs, there have been considerable changes m the quantities 
of various items which we were buyu^ uses in the quantity 
of beer and tobacco consumed, being oflset by serious cuts in 

^ More ne>v capital is not ibe only way to do this Indeed, we cannot 
afford to rely only on new equipment to raise efficiency We must also tackle 
much more vigorously the question of industrial orgaiusation 

* The cut of £iBo million in the invcstmeot programmes for 19481s made 
m order to nsake way for the expansion of exports We shall still rued the 
factories and houses whose constniction is postponed 

* The totals were 1938 £4 252 milhon and 1946 £4 '>96 million Gmd 
7099 *947 
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furniture ind durable household goods and in clothing and 
footn ear 


Pfrsosal ExpEromJRE w Consumeks Goods and Sfisncss r« 1938 

AND 1 ^ 6 , tXPSESSEO IN PRICES OE I938 
(iC million) 


1938 

«94<> 

Incnan 

C-) 



* 

— 26 

Drinlt and tobacco 

462 


+ 94 

Rent rates and ivater charges 



+ 23 

Fuel and 1 nht 



+ so 





household goods) 

263 



Clothing and footwear 



— 116 

BooVs newspapers m^aames 



+ *4 

Private motoring traveTandcommum 








Ml other goods and services 

73* 

631 

+ 93 


In comparisons of this kind it is extremely difficult to make 
adequate allouancc for changes m the quality of goods and 
services A passengei*mile (ravelled m a slow ana crowded 
train in 1946 corresponds to less welfare than an equivalent 
journey m a fast and half empty tram in 1938 The changes 
in the quantities consumed undoubtedly reflect far more 
changes in supply conditions than any change in consumer’s 
tastes Had the sum of £4,59$ mtllion, whidi represents the 
1946 expenditure at 1938 prices, been given to consumers to 
spend, and, at the same time, all goods had been available to 
any required extent at 1938 pnccs (instead of being rationed, 
or Simply short), there can be little doubt that they would have 
bought more meat, butler, furniture and clothing and less 
tobacco and entertainment Consumers on a whole, therefore, 
in 1946 were hardly as well off as in 1938 but the drop is not 
as big as daily cxpcijcnce of queues and shortages would 
suggest 

The high level of coRSumption in 1946 was made possible 
partly by runmng down stocks this probably did not make 
any large difference, but it is somethmg which cannot be 
repeated On the contrary, if stocks are to be restored to 
reasonable levels at some future date, consumption for the 





time being uould have to be reduced pro tanto It was also 
made possible by the fact that, as the posters insist, of three 
shiploads of imports one comes in on tick If imports have 
to be cut It IS highly probable that the volume of consumer 
goods and services available will be affected immediately 
We had a foretaste of this in the tobacco cuts following the 
April Budget And imports must be cut unless exports can be 
increased 

4 Man power 

If exports are to be raised the housmg programme to be 
carried out, industrial mvestment provided on a scale which 
will raise productivity per man significantly in the next few 
years and at the same time consumption mamtamed at a level 
approximating that of 1938 it seems that vie need a good deal 
more man power than is in fact available The position at the 
beginning and at the end of the war ^nd in December 1946 is 
shoivn in the following table 


A.N11.VSO OP Mav power w CuptovMcvT M Great BmAiw* 
(Thousaneb) 



June 

1939 

>943 

Jme 

1946 

Dee 

1946 

Military 

Export 

Home investment 

Home conwmer s goods and semtes 
General purpose goodi and services 
Public service 

1 7y> 

1 150 

3055 

!si 

1 465 

8920 

6 292 
a 172 
a 030 

2748 

I 323 

3 347 
? 59? 
a 333 
a 099 

1 

Total in emp\o>-m«nt 

16 480 

at 

59 447 

59 549 


In terms of man povicr alone, to restore the numbers en 
gaged in ‘ Home Consumer s Goods and Services” to the pre 
war level and to raise export man power to 75 per cent above 
pre war requires cither (i) a very large increase of man 
power in employment, or, (2) drastic cuts in the nulitary and 
public service items The Government is conducting a cam 
paign to brmg more women back into industry, but results so 
far have not been very great As for (2), recent pronounce 
ments have made it plain that cuts m Ae public services can 
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iioi Ijc lai^c while rationing continues, and the situation is such 
tlint rationing must continue iT we wish to avert a disastrous 
inflation The arguments that Britain can no longer afford 
the heavy military expenditure originally planned for 1947-8 
were slow in convmcmg the Govmimcnt and the 9 ouse of 
Commons Tiic reduction in expenditure is now being made 
more quickly, but the extra releases of man power will not close 
the mm power gap 

Finally, there is not, as there was in 1939, a huge reserve of 
unemployed to draiv upon It may well prove possible to 
reduce the number out of work on a particular day from the 
present 250,000 — I e , about 1 J per cent — at which it is run- 
ning at the moment, when the building plans for development 
areas arc completed, but not very much can be expected from 
this quarter Even with full powers of direction of labour at 
iis disposal, the Government was not able to brmg it much 
below 100,000 during the war 

Plainly the targets for exports and home investment are not 
compatible with the attainment of the pre war standards of 
consumption or the maintenance of the present, and pro- 
jected scales of military expenditure unless there is a very sharp 
increase in productivaty per man throughout the entire 
economy The £f<womicoiwr^itselfstated that ‘‘Togctallwe 
wane, production would have to be increased by at least 25 
per cent ’ If we cannot get the increase output per man, 
then one or other of the targets will have to be sacrificed 
\et, apart from the nuliury target, the only one which can be 
saenfleed without merely postpomng the aay of reckoning is 
the current output ofeonsumer goods and services for the home 
maikci 

5 Injlatm 

The situation is, in fact, more serious than the man-power 
cables above suggest There is in most man-power com- 
parisons (he implicit assumption (hat the 1938 figures and the 
outputs corresponding to them are m some sense normal if we 
can gee back to them we shall be well on the way to prosperity 
But a restoration of prewar consumption levels would not 
eliminate shortages For shortages arc an expression of the gap 
between demand and supply And post-war demand is very 
great The level of employment u higher, and, in addition, 
there is the accumulated demand of the war years, the 
“saving-up” v^ hich was forced upon consumers during the v\ ar 



by rationing and simple shortage of supply Consequently, 
there is a persistent tendency towards inflation ^v^^ch is 
checked, if only partially, by rationing and pnce control 
This accumulated demand is so great that attempts to close 
the gap •between demand and supply by attackmg current 
demand through heavier taxation or reduced Government 
expenditure cannot succeed m a short tune ^ So long as there is 
a threat of inflation, the Labour Government is bound to 
insist that rationing and price control shall be maintamed and 
even extended, in order to ensure “fair shares ’ in the distribu- 
tion of essentials But the extension of these controls becomes 
mcreasingly difficuU — ^penshable foodstufis, such as fruit and 
vegetables, are obvious examples — and m^cs further claims 
on “man-power for the public service” if they are to be effec- 
tive controls Yet, if they are not extended, the surplus pur- 
chasmg power flows towards the free sectors, and attracts 
labour and capital mto non-essential production,, and this, m 
Its turn, aggravates the “shortage” in the controlled sectors 

6 Increasti Produtivnty 

From this brief account of the economic position of Britain 
It IS plain that the task is not only one of increasu^ pro- 
ductivity, but of getting a large increase quickly So far, 
however, the pco<fuction drive has been far too narrowly 
conceived In the first place, it is directed mainly at the 
factories and mines This is all very well as far as it goes, 
smee, m the very short run, increases m cfficierfcy m many 
industnes will be wasted if the output of coal, steel and cotton 
yam cannot be increased It is, however, psychologically 
unsound to put the whole burden on the factories, and to pay 
no attention to distribution Moreover, if we can save man- 
power in distribution, more will be available for manufac- 
turing Before the war well over a quarter of the men and 
women in employment of all kinds were engaged in distnbu- 
tion, m packing, handling, transportmg and selling goods * 
To raise “output per head ’ in distribution by lo per cent u 
equivalent to saving half a million workers 

' Cf BulUttn ef ihi Oxford Vnnxrst^JnsUluUcfStaiistKS lilarcb— April 1947 

* Cf Distnivtien — The Cast for a Jfalutaal Cmiitf Fibiaa Resear^ Senes 
Iso 108 p 9 In 1931 Ibe s»uiA>eT engaged in eommtrce and finance 
transport industry (gooda only) warehousing store-keeping and packing 
and in the cotnmetcial, dulributive and transport sides of productive m 
dustries was 5 375 ooo—i r 25 5 percent of total persons occupied This 
proportion was probably higher 10 19^ 
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Secondly, the production drnc is too narrowly directed; 
towards increased effort and more regular attendance of the- 
individual worker Both arc important But again they are 
only part of the story 

Neiv equipment u necessary here the Gotemment cannot 
be accused of ignoring the principle, even if the practice is not 
up to the mark But far too little is said about industrial 
re-orgamsation, to make the best use of existing plant and 
equipment, about standardisation, about concentrating pro- 
duction in fewer plants which will nm to capaaty, and about 
specialising firms m parucular lines of production Yet it is 
just here that the greatest immediate increases in efficiency are 
10 be found And, as wc shall argue below, one way to bring 
about this industnal re-organisation lies through a policy for 
distribution 

The Stale and Duinbuiton 

Between 1924 and 1958 the numbers of insured workers 
occupied in the distributive trades mcreased by 55 per cent 
as compared with an increase of less than 1 0 per cent in “pro- 
ductive” industries The disproportionate increase in distri- 
bution, and other services, was partly the result of rising living 
standards The distribution of income and wealth in Britain 
was extremely unequal and, while rising incomes of workers , 
might simply mean the purchase of more goods, the middle 
class and rich would spend a high proportion of the increments 
of income on services, among them distributive services Rising 
real income is hardlysufficient, however, to explain the extra- 
ordinarily rapid growth of distribution Advertising and variety 
production of manufacturers, and the substitution of “service” 
competition forprice competition, have meant that where econo- 
mies in manufacturing and distnbution have been possible, they 
have not been passed on to the consumer in lower costs, but in 
> et wider variety and further services which he may or may not 
wish to have The upward trend in distributive man power 
was sharply reversed during the war Injune 1939, 2,887,000 
persons were employed in distribution in the narrower sense 
ofretail and wholesaletradc * Attheendofthewarthenumber 
was down to 1,958,000, but since that time numbers have 
increased once more, and by December 1946 had reached 
2,304 000 As the volume of retail trade in 1946 was of thr 

1 This u of course a much narrower definition of distribution than that 
used above 
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same order of magnitude as m 1938, but distributive man- 
power was on the average less tha^ four-fifths of pre-war, it 
looks as though there must already have been an increase m the 
efficiency of distribution, especially when we take into account 
the added work with ration coupons, etc , which must be done 
In some instances this may be correct But to a certain extent 
the task of retail distribution has been shifted on to the 
shoulders of the housewife, who to day must do more fetching 
and carrying than she did before the war In this respect the 
middle class and ^vell to-do housewife is relatively worse off, 
since she vvas the prmcipal consumer of ancillary distributive 
services before the war As a nation, hoivevcr, we cannot 
afford to allow the numbers engaged m distribution to con- 
tinue to rise on the contrary, we want, if we can, to get them 
down again, so as to increase man power in the factories 
The trouble is that individually we can afford more distribu- 
tive services, in the sense that there is the purchasing power 
which individuals are prepared to spend oil services Aggregate 
demand for all goods and services does, m fact, exce^ aggre- 
gate supply, and will continue to do so for some time to come, 
if the Government continues to hold prices m check by direct 
control and by subsidy, and if it does not, we shall be in for a 
disastrous inflation 

The mam emphasis m our discussion so far has been laid up 
on saving man power m distribution itself The reorgamsation 
of distribution may, however, also help to increase efficiency 
m manufacturing Manufacturers can specialise, and produce 
long runs, only ifaistributors are prepare to place large orders 
at regular inten'als If, as was nappeiung more and more in 
the ’twenties and ’thirties, wholesalen pass on immediately 
small orders collected from retailers, the production pro 
grammeof manufacturers is broken into fragments, and seasonal 
peaks are aggravated The restoration of wholesaling, m its 
proper form of financing stocks and “bulking ’ orders, is essen 
tial to the improvement of efficiency m manufacturing 

There are three broad types of policy which will tend to 
reduce distributive costs, and ako the man power engaged 
directly or mdircctly in distribution In all three the Go- 
opera tiv e Movement can play an important part 

I The first line of attack is to attempt to direct competition 
in distribution towards reducing costs rather than increasing 
services If, for example, delivery costs were charged only 
to consumers who took delivery, instead of being charged, as 
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at present, both to those who take dcUvety and those who go to 
the shop, so that the latter arc compelled to subsidise the 
former, tlic amount of delivery scrvaces would surely be less 
This policy, however, imolves a direct attack on the principle 
of re sale price maintenance, on the firmly established swtem 
under which the manufactureTs dictate retail margins and stop 
supplies to cut price’ shops * 

The objection that an intensification of “price competition’’ 
\m 11 lead to sweateddabour conditions for shop assistants is 
invalid The ivages and conditions of the shop assistants will 
be safeguarded partly by existing legislation and for the rest 
b> the strength of their Trade Union organisation If the 
latter is weak, w age levels mil be low, whatever th** form which 
competition among retailers takes 

Serious practical difficulties are likely to be encountered, 
however, m this kind of policy It involves legislation to 
govern trading practices, which is likely to be extremely com- 
plicated to draft ancUdifficult to enforce This is no reason why 
such practical steps as are possible in this direction should not 
be taken Further, if the general argument is sound, the pro- 
cess may be supported by direct action of the Co-operative 
Movement itselJ In some trades the Co-operative Societies 
already sell a significant proportion of the national total 
They should direct their drive Ibr expansion towards cost 
reductions rather than service competition Moreover, thw 
should go for low prices and low dividends, rather than high 
prices and high amdends The existing Co operator is, of 
course, mdifTerent to the prices charged lor particular goods,* 
as he gets the surplus back in dividend 
3 The second method — the control by the Government of 
wholesale and retail margins — might be considered simply an 
intensification of the first The first is designed to remove 
“restrictive practices” and to sort out the system of costing and 
pricing so that the customer pay’s for what nc gets If he wants 
frills, he must pay extra Now we go a stage farther, and fix 
the margins themselves, always pressing them down so as to 
stimulate efficiency and to extrude the inefficient firms It 
^ In autumn igp the Pmidmc of the Board ofTradc appointed a Com 
miltee to inquire geoerallyinto die practice ofroale price maintenance and 
to report whether Mcps are desirable Xoprevenlorregulate’ thesepractices 
’ Except that the ’surplus’ ondiflerentluies oftrade may dilTer Inthis 
case a Co-operator »vho purdsased only one item would gam by the cutting 
of the price of that Item for he would continue to receive a dividend only 
slightly reduced by the price-cut ofooe particular article 



may theieforc be objected that this policy is subject to all the 
practical difficulties encountered above If it were applied to 
the whole retail trade this would be so But it may be applied 
to certain types of commodities, without having to go into the 
question of what cost elements the particular margin is sup- 
posed to cover We could simply take existing margins and 
order that they should henceforth be cut by x per cent This 
IS a perfectly straightforward matter where the goods are com- 
plete when they leave the manufacturer, and need no “making 
up” in any form by the distributor 

It IS true that a general reduction of margins svould tend to 
squeeze out the “ high margin ’ high-quality products, with 
a low rate of turnover In the long rim this might be a weight) 
objection in the present crisis the risk, should be taken 

3 The first two methods of attacking the distribution 

f iToblem amount to removing restrictive practices by legis- 
ation, and to relymg upon price competition to mercase 
efficiency, or else replacing the latter by direct administrative 
action upon the distributive margin If the prmciple is simple, 
the practice is bound to be as complicated as the structure of 
distribution itself Moreover, there is plenty of evidence that 
if one tries too hard to push and squeeze the energies of private 
enterprise into the direction of the national interest, these 
energies may be concentrated upon evading the controls and 
frustrating tlieir purpose 

We encounter none of these objections if the Government 
(National and Local) ^oes into the wholesale trade itself, or 
socialises the distribution of a particular commodity As a 
large buyer, it is in the same position ou-d-m manufacturers 
as were the Supply Departments during the war Through the 
contracts it places it can encourage the efSaenc firms to expand, 
by taking the risks of marketing off the shoulders of manu- 
facturers It can encourage them to specialise, to reduce their 
range of production, and thus increase their efficiency And, 
just as the Ministry of Food* controls the retail food trade, a 
State Wholesale Agency can, by controlling retail margins, 
reduce distributive costs and man-powrer The arguments for 
Slate wholesaling have, ho\»evcr, been developed elsewhere,* 
and need not be repeated here 

* The Ministry of Food is in fact a State Wholesale Agency, or conitoU 
such agencies, in many lines 

* Cf E F SchumacJier "An Essay in the State Control of Business ’ 
Agendo, 1944, and K G 'Ra'*\icy,ErfnmK Rebirth, 194C 
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What would be the attitude of the Co operative Movement 
to a development of this kind^ Certainly, if the scale of 
operations was to be large enoi^h to affect significantly the 
man power problem it would be impossible not to encounter 
the CWS or the SOWS Would the Cooperative Move- 
ment be prepared to cede parts of its present field to National 
or Mumcipal holesale Agencies, or would it join hands with 
the opposition which is to be expected from the private 
traders affected’ 

Economte Planning and the Ce operaltoe Movement 

The Co operative Movement grew up as a voluntary 
orgamsation within the framework of n capitalist economy 
Its strength lay in the devotion of its members, the concrete 
advantage of retairung the trading surplus for its members, 
and more recently, the econoimcs of a large scale trading 
organisation There arc some Co operators who believe that 
the Go operative Commonwealth will come about through 
the continuous expansion of the Co operative Movement, an 
expansion in membership at any rate, almost unbroken m its 
continuity for a hundred years But this transformation even 
if It met no resistance would be very slow-, and has little to 
do with our problem The effects of two world wars upon the 
British economy have been such that only a great increase in 
our overall efficiency in industry and trade will enable us to 
maintain and improve upon a standard of life which we had 
come to accept as normal 

Great movements of this kind do not happen of themselves , 
they must be planned This means action by the State 
Up to the Second World War the Labour Party was able to 
avoid the issue of the Co operative Klovcment — oy the simple 
device of having no particular policy for distribution at all 
Now under the pressure of tne manpower shortage the 
Labour Party and the Labour Government are being forced 
to develop a comprehensive economic plan m which distn 
bution must have its proper place 

It would be disastrous if such a plan were made which took 
no account of the special function of the Co operative Move 
ment Economic planning means using our resources to the 
best advantage to meet consumers’ needs These needs can 
be sought through a market mechanism or more directly by 
consumer’s organisations such as the Co-operative Societies, 
or the consumers representative Central and Local Govern 
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ments The ordinary market mechanism is not the perfect 
device it i\as once thought to be Other more powerful 
pressures need to be brought to bear to safeguard the con- 
sumer He may either organise directly with other consumers 
in the Co-operative Movement,* or use the instruments of 
central and local government to control prices, to regulate 
production and so on The best form of consumer representa- 
tion may differ from commodity to commodity and from trade 
to trade Would it be better, for example, to handle coal dis- 
tribution through Co-ops, or through municipalities^ 

Wifat is needed is not the staking of clauns by different sec 
tionsofthe Labour Movement to particular branches ofindus 
try and trade, but the carrying out of a common policy which 
will give full weight to the democratic character and practical 
experience of the Co-operative Movement This is a matter, m 
the first instance, for the National Council of Labour, which 
should becmpov/eied by all three parties to draw upon, and if 
neccssaiy strengthen, the research sections of the Labour Party, 
the TUG and the Co operative Movement The need for 
such a policy is great, both for the economic recovery of Britain 
in the unmcdiatc future and for the development of a better 
social order 

* let detemuauis what they should sell, and bow they should wll Co 
operative Societies use both s price mecbanism and direct repulation by 
the consumer through management comnutiees 
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II CO-OPERATIVE TRADE AND 
PRODUCTION 


THE CO-OPERATIV^E MOVEMENT AND 
RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 

By J A Hough, M A 

The Co-ops ’* or “the Stores” are not\ such a familiar 
feature of the domestic and social life of the United Kingdom, 
th it the economic significance and possibilities of this type 
of retail business arc frcqucnt1> overlooked Technically, the 
businesses so described are Co-operative Societies Legally 
they are Industrial and ProMdent Societies, their mam dis- 
tinction being that ofdistribuiinc traduyg stilus as dividend 
on purchases, and noton shareholdings, \Mth the limitation of 
imcrcst on their share capitnl to a fixed nominal rate much in 
line with the national level of interest rates Their members 
arc at the same time their shareholders and customers 

In little more than a century this method of retailing has 
developed and firmly established itself in the distributive 
economy of the country Basically it is a consumer’s affair, 
and now it has wown organically to the stage when it can be 
rightly described as a “coMjperauve movement”, although it is 
a loosely knit tyi^e of organisation with its individual societies 
retatning a very large degree of autonomy and independence. 

Whilst this Consumer’s Cooperative Movement at the 
present time has viidcr interests than retailing which take it in 
a very effective sense into the spheres of wholesaling, pro- 
duction, banking and insurance, its basis js fundamentally 
concerned with retailing The first practical steps in trade were 
taken in the sphere of shop-keeping, and it i» us position m 
shop keeping which to-day conditions much of its other 
development 

It IS not the purpose of this essay to deal with the early 
history of consumers’ co-opcration in the United Kingdom. 
For convenience the commencement of the Co-operative 
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Movement as it is understood to day may be accepted as m 
1844, because that year saw the formulation of the Rochdale 
Principles which have become the code for all consumers’ 
societies since then From that beginning m shop-keeping m 
1844 there have grown the present day large-scale retailing 
activaties of Co-operative Societies 

By the beginmng of the present century retail Co operative 
Societies had reached their peak m a numerical sense In 
1903 there were 1,455 separate societies which is the highest 
number recorded They were dispersed over practically all 
areas of the country, and comprised m the mam a large number 
of small orgamsauons, with lew large societies, and none of 
great size as judged by present standards Since that time the 
number of individual societies has steadily decreased through 
amalgamations, and, conversely, the average size of society has 
increased (see p 1 1 ) 

The first approach to retailing on the Rochdale Plan was in 
groceries and one or two sundries of the kind normally sold 
by grocery and provisions merchants, as instanced by the 
irutial sto^ of the Rochdale Pioneers Society These articles 
are in line with the consumers first needs, and it was the bad 
social and econormc conditions resulting m high prices and 
poor quality which indicated the tmproach to consumers' 
Co operative effort in the early part of the nineteenth century 

That departmental stress from the initial stages is important 
to note, for as societies were formed and developed the stress 
remained on grocery and provisions The Retail Co operative 
Societies of to day are dited by the manner m which they 
started In those early days nothing m the nature of the 
modem highly developed retailing m non-foodstuffs was 
knonm Nevertheless, the ne\t department m Co-operative 
trade to be developed was described by the omnibus phrase 
‘drapery”, a term still used m Co-opecative trading nomen- 
clature, and which in many instances to-day is still v cry much 
of a compound description 

As Co-operative Soacties grew in size and greater section 
alisation and departmentalisation of trade became possible 
the grocery and provisions department became split up over 
grocery, provisions, bread, confectionery, meat, milk, fish, 
greengrocery and the usual sub-divisions, together v\ith coal 
Likewise, the drapery department expanded to cover drapery, 
men’s and women’s wear, footwear, furnishing, hardware, and 
all the mam categories found m non-food retailmg Some of the 
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small village Co operative Societies still m existence to day 
conform to the earlier original type 
With one or two exceptions Co-operative Societies had 
reached a limit of depactinentaltsatioti twenty or thirty 
ago, which has not been altered in the meantime in any 
spectacular fashion The exceptions are the somewhat rapid 
development in the milk trade since about 1930, and the 
development of the chemist’s department m the last ten 
years or so Other modem departments emergmg in recent 
yearsinasmallerwayareelectricalgoods, radios, jewellery, etc 
In 1 recent census of Co operative shops and retail outlets 
based on the latter half of 1946, the following figures, which 
provide a fairly accurate post tvar measurement of the position, 
are indicated 


Departiaenl 

^0 of 
shops 

Grocery Provisioiu 15rt»d Conrectionrry and Cooled 
Meats 

Cafe and Restaurant 

Buuhery 

Gree igroeery Fruu Fish Florist 

DeparonemScores 

Drapery 

Tailoring and Outhiting 
^ot and Shoe 

Furoishing Hardware Jewellery Radio Electfieat and 
C>cl«i 

Chemist 

Hairdressing 

Mi(c<Uaneo\ii 

Total 

II 567 
,07 

51173 

J aiy 
IS? 

1 gra 

.a 

1 017 

1 052 

S3 05 + 


The societies in the aggregate had oxer 100,000 ‘Sales 
Points ’ thu number being accounted for b> shops \shich sell 
more than one mam category of goods m the above depart- 
mental list The total number of retail outlets includes about 
jg 000 sales delivery vehicles dealing in milk, bread and coal 
The number of shops m 1946 was about 1 000 more than in 
a pre war census taken m 1937 In the meantime some grocery 
and provisions shops and butcher) shops had been acquired , 
the number of shops dealing m greengrocery and fish had 
decreased whilst the number of chemist shops had almost 
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doubled The number of shops in tailoring and outfittuig and 
footwear Irad decreased alitde, possibly due to the closing down 
of some smaller branches in the war-time period of very short 
supplies. 

Total retail trade of Co-operative SocieUes m 1946 was 
£<i02 5 million, and the rough proportion of departmental 
trade to the total trade, together with an estimate of the 
proportions of national trade, transacted by Co-operative 
SocieUes m the mam departments is indicated in the followmg 
table It will be appreciated that the totals of national trade 
on which the percentages given are based are estimates only, 
in the absence at the time of writing of a census of distribution 


Dipartmtnl 

Percattage of iolal 
to-cperattit trade 

Percenlage of 
nahonal total 

Grocery, Bread and Confectionery 


16 0 

Tobacco and Cigarettes 

12 0 

8 2 




Dairy 

Appard, Household Textiles, Fur 

32 0 

nuhiag and Hardware 



Foowear 


100 

Fhannacy 

16 

60 

Coal 

45 

15-so 


In addition to the dear contrast brought out in the above 
figures between the position m the mam food departments and 
the position m the mam non food departments (ivith the 
exception of coal), other evidence is Ibrthcormng to illustrate 
diHercnces inside the food departments according to the degree 
of standardisation in particulat commodities Dunng the war 
statistics of registrations m rationed commodities held by Co- 
operatiie Socicues showed that m sugar, butter, margarme, 
cooking fats, presen es and cheese more than one-quarter of 
the civilian population were registered with Co-operative 
Societies (The figures for bacon represented a slightly lower 
percentage ) These commodities, and milk, represent fairly 
standardised categories of goods, and they thus represent the 
highest degree of Cooperquve penetration into retailing m any 
department From the above table it will be seen that coal 
sold by Co-operaUve Soaetics is 15 per cent to 20 per cent of 
total distribution, and it may be added that bread (separated 
from confecUonery) is about 20 per cent, and tea also is esti- 
mated to be about 20 per cent 

B (Co op MoTeinent) 
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The next most important group of commodities m which 
penetration has gone ahead is that covered by the “points” 
rationing scheme covering canned goods, biscuits, etc Two 
or three large statistital samples taken at different intervals 
during the Tatter ^ears of the war suggest that under this 
secondary points rationing scheme Co-operative Societies 
handle the‘ pomts”tradcofi5pcrcentto i6per cent of the civil 
population The difference beween the Co-operative figures 
resulting from the two rationing systems is mtcrcsting In 
the ‘points ’ ratiomng scheme consumer choice of retailer is 
allowed the whole of the time and without registration, gnd 
— what IS perhaps just as important — the scheme touchefi on 
the sphere of branded and proprietary goods in foodstuffs 

The proportions of national retail trade transacted by the 
Co-operative Societies in the main classes of non foodstuffs 
wth the exception of coal are considerably lower than in any 
of the foodstuffs groups Of the non foodstuffs departments, 
footwear has the best figures, they handle about lo per cent 
of national trade Making a broad division between household 
textiles and furmshmgs on the one hand, and apparel and 
‘ fashion” goods on the other hand,* it is possible to assert with 
a good deal of assurance that Co operative traae in the first- 
named group 13 a much larger percentage of national trade 
than m the last named group 

The measurement statistics of the present position in Co- 
operative departmental trade reflect the history of Co operative 
development m retailing In the mmds of most consumen, and 
indeed most members, Co operative Soaeiies in a primary 
sense are food distributors ana they have not, and never have 
had, the reputauon of some other t^es ofreuil business in the 
non foodstuffs trades 

Such a disuncuon is of great importance when it is appre 
ciated that economic and social change in the last twenty or 
thirty years has affected very greatly the background against 
which Co-opetative Societies are operating Economic changes 
in retailing arc evidenced by the development of department 
stores, bazaar stores and specialist chain stores representative 
of a corporate capitalism m retailing In recent years il is 
these organisations which have developed most quickly and 
set the standard and pace of change in retailmg Social 
change is reflected in retailing by a higher standard of living, 
which generally leads to a greater volume of business in the 
1 Included m one compiriiensive Kem in the table above 
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non foodstufis departments and to complementary changes in 
the shoppmg habits of consumers 

Some of the very large Co-operative Societies in the cities 
and large towns are able to present effective competition to the 
other types of retail business m the non foodstuffs departments 
This IS particularly so where they have acquired Co-operative 
department stores or clusters of shops as their central premises 
which are equivalent to department stores Man) smaller 
societies, however, are not competing effectively in these 
trades , nor can they if each society does not cover a recognised 
city or large town shoppmg centre. Nationally the Co- 
operative Movement at the present time offers no effective 
competition to the bazaar stores or mail-order business The 
movement is not operating in the non-foodstuffs class of 
business in a laige enough way That fact lies at the root of 
much internal and external criocism of the efforts of Co-op- 
erative Societies in these trades Go-opeiauve selling capaciW 
is not anythmg like large enough in the main non foodstuffs 
departments 

In this immediate post-war period (which, by the way, gives 
a seller’s market m the trades under discussion) the Co- 
operative Movement is uncomfortably aware of its position. 
The importance of economic and soaal change o%er a period 
of years, to which reference has been made, is not, however, 
the only t;me of change afleeiing the background against 
which the Co-operative Movement is operating ^Vhat may 
prove to be of even greater importance » the changing 
political background demonstrated by the election to power m 
1945 of a majontj Labour Government The Co-operative 
Movement developed during its first century against an 
antagonistic background of a capitalist economic system Its 
own system of dividend on purchases made it in theory a non- 
profit-making oiganisation, and its democratic constitution, 
which gives each member one vote, challenges the accepted 
t)pc of business organisation and achieves its present degree of 
success against that background At the present time it not 
only has to occupy itself vath competition from this old source, 
but in addition has to seek to clarify and declare its policy 
against the possible new background of State or Municipal 
trading 

IVhat must be envisaged from now onwards in this con- 
nection 13 not mere!) tlic Slate or Municipality engaging m 
trade alongside Co-operative Societies and private traders, but 
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understood that a sometvhat similar type of development m 
Scotland is contemplated by the Scottish Co operative Whole- 
sale Societ) Limited (which coters the retail soactics in 
Scotland) 

There are signs also of other progress in the direction of 
‘ closing up ’ in the ranks of the retail societies to overcome the 
strict territorial limitations of separate societies One of these 
examples is found in the establuhment of District Societies, a 
group of retail soaeties in one district grouped together 
federally for the carrying on of some type of trade for which 
the separate societies are not themselves equipped in all cases 
owing to their small size Tins feature of Co operative activity 
is not new in the sphere of Co-operative production and 
services but it is new in the sphere of retail distribution 

Another significant development which has come into 
prominence in a special manner during the last two years 
particularly is what are termed ‘ Schemes of Inter Trading ” 
These schemes consist of special arrangements made between 
a number of soueties in an area or district whereby any 
member of any society m the scheme can make purchases at 
the shops of any of the other societies m the scheme and obtain 
a discount on the price m lieu of dividend on purchases 
These schemes are not new in principle, but their sudden 
development, which continues at the present time, is a pointer 
to be noted 

Simultaneously with the quickened interest in local schemes 
of inter trading, an important investigation on much larger 
Imes has taken place smee the Co <merattve Confess of 1945 
This Congr«$ gave power for the formation of Special Com- 
missions to investigate from time to lime certain techmea! 
problems m the Co operative Movement, such commissions to 
submit reports in the manner of Co-operative ‘ White Papers " 
The first commission of this kind was founded before the end 
of 1945, and charged with the responsibility of exammmg the 
possibility of creating a scheme of ‘national’ membership in 
the Co operative Movement The commission completed its 
report in 1946, and the subject was considered by retail 
societies and approved m principle by the 1947 Congress 

The report makes provision for a scheme of “national” 
membership to allow automatic dividend rights to all Co 
operative members when making purchases m societies other 
than their own, the dividend to be based on the rate declared 
by the sellmg society in its last accounting period The tech 
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mcalilies of the proposed scheme are relatively simple, and 
consist of the coding of all retail societies by letters pre fixed 
to the member’s share number Hie transaction records con- 
nected with this scheme would be cleared monthly between so- 
cieties by the Baniing Department of the C ^V S for England 
and Wales, and the SOWS lor Scotland 

The adoption of this scheme of ‘ national” membcnhip 
uould transcend all the area schemes of inter-trading, and m 
effect create one large national scheme of intcr-trading 

These signs and portents wthm the Co-operative Movement 
in very recent years provide some indication of the measure of 
concern now felt about the position of Co-operative retail 
trade — ^particularly, but not altogether, the trade m the non- 
food droartments— in this critical post-war period Such signs 
arc heal thy and good as far as they go The question, however, 
as to whether any of the plans made by the Co operative 
Movement in recent years for the development and extension 
of Its retail trade and services arc large enough remains to be 
seen Ordinary wear and tear replacement and re adaptation 
should not be mistaken for progress and development 

The Co operative Movement is now a very large organisation 
—one of the largest in (he world In the aggregate it may be 
said also to be a very wealthy organisation viewed from the 
standpoint of its accumulated capital resources Its responsi- 
bilities also are on a vast scale It should therefore plan on 
large and generous lines 

At the present time voluntary co operation is being watched 
and tested not only by its ant^oiusts, but also by its friends 
If the principle of voluntary cOHjperation on which the British 
Consumers’ Co-operative Movement rests can acquit itself well 
m these days, it maj save for the world something of infinite 
value 


THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT AND CO- 
OPERATIVE PRICE, DIVIDEND AND 
FINANCIAL POLICY 

By H J Twioo 

To ENVISAGE the impact of Labour policy, as it emerged 
m the first months of Labour Government, on the policies and 
practice of British retail Co operative Societies, it is necessary 
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to have a general view of the position of such societies, and 
their relation to the national economy as a whole, ^vhen 
Labour took office The paucity of available statistical data 
as to retail distribution in Britain makes this task partly one 
of estimation rather than prease statement, and the long- 
established desire of co-operators for publicity in trade matters 
has been reflected m the staunch support which they have 
given to Board of Trade plans for a Census of Distribution, at 
a time when most other organised distributors were busily 
denouncing such plans 

For the vear 1945, in which Labour took office, the aggregate 
trade of the store societies of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland was some £361 million, comparing with ;^352 million 
in the preceding year, and with £z']2 million m 1939 by 
comparison with the ofiicial cost^f-Uving index, co operative 
trade had just about mamtamed its pee- 1039 position, but both 
the index itself, and also the balance of distribution, had been 
so distorted by war-time developments as to make an> such 
comparison unrealistic Pre-war estimates, very tentative in 
character, placed co operative retail trade totals at about is 
to 15 per cent of national totals, but with a heavy bias towards 
the food trades very provisionally, the co-operative propor- 
tion of the nation’s pocery trade was put at near so per cent, 
for the meat trades a figure of around 10 per cent was sug- 
gested , m milk the decade prior to 1939 had witnessed rapid 
development, and by the latter year nearly 85 per cent of the 
nation's milk bill was paid to co-operatives, in the household 
fuel trade around 15 per cent of the trade was in co operative 
hands , but for the clothing and furnishing group of trades a far 
lower proportion — at best 8 percent— could be claimed 

Ignoring price changes and the effects of taxation, the 
general basis of war tunc rcstnction and control of supplies was 
to cut down clothing and furnishing supplies {branches of trade 
under developed by the movement as a whole) much more 
drastically than foodstuffs, and also to tie consumers to a single 
retailer by rationing for certain supplies, intensified, in the 
special cases of milk and fuel, by refusing to consumers the 
option to change suppliers The consumer, in such circum- 
stances, was quick to appreciate the practical convenience of 
registering with “the Co op ’’ as an all purposes retailer, and, 
on the whole, the policy of socieucs as to equitable distribution 
of goods in short supply commended itself to the public, and 
led to a gradual rise in the proportion of controlled trade 



secured by the movement Iftheco-operauve retail trade total 
already quoted be contrasted with the national totals, denvcd 
from the White Paper on National Income and Expenditure, 
excluding from the compan»on the alcoholic dnnis industry, m 
which co-operators hav e so lar been reluctant to engage, a pro- 
portion of some 14 per cent emerges as the cixperauve contri- 
bution, suggating that the movement at least held its own, and 
perhaps improv'd its position in relation to national trade 
totals, up to 1945 IV’hat has happened smcc, with labour 
pohaes m rclauon to supplies and controls, the trend of trading 
expenses, and the control of retail margins, with its repercus- 
sions on co-operative dividend distnbutions — these are the 
themes for our surv ey 

The Eitects of Full Eiiplovhent 
Until the intervention of the clectnciiy cuts of February, 
1047, which caused serious industrial dislocation and unem- 
ployment, the first year and a half of Labour Government had 
been accompanied by as near an approach to full employment 
conditions as we are likely to witness ui a complex mdustnal 
structure such as thatofBntam, in which a measure of seasonal 
and transitional unemployment is inevitable In many areas 
the trend of co-operative sales is an accurate index of the local 
level of v«orking-class tneomes, and, since these incomes were 
Curly well maintained throughout 1945 ard 1946,^ the t^ical 
store society in Bntain showd substantial mcreases in sales for 
the period Preliminary estimates suggest a ccMiperative retail 
sales total for 194$ some 15 per cent higher than for 1945 — i e , 
of about ,C400 million or a iiltle over — and the mcreases were 
m the mam attnbutable to an actual increase in the goods 
ph^-sically handld, and not to price rises, which, for the range 
of commodities handld by co-operatives, were probably not 
more than 4 per cent for the year, although a further upward 
movement of prices is discernible early in 1947 A. significant 
sales increase m the London area reflects in part the return of 
population, and the Midlands, the NorA-East Coast and South 
Wales, with local unemployment and loss of high war-time 
incomes m some areas, show smaller increases than elsewhere 
I The losses occanoced by the movement of zcamed women out of em 
ployment, and by reductions in overtime week-end and piece rate cam 
tap being compensated by the return ofvforkew from the Forces with their 
initiaJly stimulated ipenduig power in the form of gratuities etc , and by 
the upwrard trend clwage rates 



The sellers’ market m retailing which had, because of general 
supply shortages and the excess of purchasing power, char- 
acterised most of the war period, continued throughout 1945 
and 1946, but co-operatives found, as the latter year drew to its 
close, and supplies in certain Imes, notably of hardware and 
ironmongery, and also certain fancy goods, became relative!) 
abundant, that the pubhc were, so to speak, once again becom- 
ing “choosy”, although attractive selling Imes still disappeared 
\ ery quickly, and the demand for household requirements and 
replacements, dammed up for six years and reinforced by the 
imtial achievements of the Government’s housing programme, 
was almost illimitable The operation of such controls as 
coupon ratiomng for clothing, vouchers and dockets for utility 
furnishings, curtains, etc , rather than limits of available cash, 
were the really effective limitations on public spending in these 
fields 

There are, however, certain lessons for Labour supporters to 
be drawn from recent co operative experience in such matters 
A frequent and justifiable theme m Socialist discussions has 
been securing the large-scale economies possible in manu- 
facture and distribution of household requirements on stan- 
dardised mass production lines To some extent this policy has 
been applied during and since the war, with the utility clothing 
and furmture schemes — and the plain fact which has to be 
faced, however much we may dislike it, is that such policies 
provoke consumer resistance The British public have little 
objection to standardised foodstuffs such as bread and milk 
they will tolerate — though not without suspicion — the “tin- 
opener economy” associated with the points system but they 
dislike, and will avoid whenever possmle, the standardisation 
of clothing and furmture as witness the fantastic prices readily 
paid for non utility articles of the most doubtful quality 

Another factor which, from the electoral angle, must be 
weighed in the light of recent co operative experience is that 
of the growing exhaustion, and seme of frustration, of the 
average housewife In the period ofLabour Government— and 
subtle suggestions that it is because ^Labour Government are 
only too frequent — ^her domestic problems have been intensi- 
fied Menfolk, returned from the Forces, arc irritated by the 
unfamiliarly low level of their civilian rations The problem of 
two women sharing one lutchen, and two or more families one 
house, IS the inevitable consequence of the housing shortage, 
and has been especially marked during the winter fuel cuts 
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Queueing for some supplies is Nvorse than ever, because v.omen 
\\ ho have left employment have time now to queue, and bread 
rationing has been a further irritant, not rrutigated by the ex- 
treme clumsmcss of its apphcation, and the widespread evasion 
which rattles the lau-abidcr To thu bad harvest conditions 
in 1 947 have smce compelled the addition of potato rationing 
and so brought under quantity control, the last of the pre- 
viously unrestricted ‘filler foods The refusal of extra cloth- 
ing coupons for household refurbishment, seen by the house 
wife in sharp contrast with the ultra-generous allocations to 
the demobbed, has shoivn a lack of appreciation of the house- 
wife s war services and sacrifices, which annoys her As seen 
from the salesman s side of the co operative counter, the 
housewife is not ‘suinging to the Tories” in any political sense 
— mdecd, there is still a considerable sympathy with Labour, 
and a feeling that the Government must be given a fair chance 
— but there is a lot of dissatisfaction It ivould be a salutary ex- 
perience for some of our armchair controllers to make frequent 
visits to a complamts meeting of a local branch of the Women's 
Co operative Guild 

The Extension op Sociae Secvritv Plans 
The begmnmg of family allowances in August, 1946, and 
the application of higher old-age pension rates m October, 
1946, were very substantial measures of redistribution of 
ivorking class incomes, which have had their elTects on the 
movement of co-operative sales Compensated b> increased 
conlributiom from employed contributors, which have been 
felt but little, as the> coincided, in many industries, with an 
upv. ard turn of wage rates, iheir general effect was to stimulate 
sales of foodstuffs and essentials to the poorer co operative 
members, and there can be little doubt that the extension of 
this policy, when the National Insurance Act comes into full 
operation in earl^ 1948, will give further stimulus to co-opera- 
tive sales The restrictive effects of supply cuts, ansing from 
the balance of payments cnsis of 1947, may serve to check this 
upmrd movement, but the trend of retail prices is still up 
vvirds in December 1947 Incidentally, the new legislation 
makes it fairly certain that we shall not witness again, in co- 
operative experience, a depression of the local magnitude of 
that which, m the carl> 1920s, halved the sales and share capi- 
tal of and quadrupled the outstanding debts owed to, some 



of our societies in South \Vales, Durham and North East Lan 
cashirc, compelled drastic financial reconstruction in some 
cases, and crippled development for a decade A far more 
stable level of sales may be anticipated as the direct fruit of the 
social security programme 


Labour Policy ov Controls 

The Labour Government, on taking office, found itself faced 
with an amazing — and lU co ordinated — mass of controls over 
varied branches of retailing, established under war conditions, 
administered with varying degrees of success, absorbing a sub 
stantial slice of man- and v>oman power, and, on the si hole, 
moderately popular with consumers, but little liked by re- 
tailers It 13 difficult to discern, in the limited experience so far 
available of Labour Government, any clear policy m relation 
to the ssithdrasval continuance or progressive modification of 
these controls So far as the actual control of entry info retail- 
ing IS concerned, the requirement of licensing, and the restne- 
tions on entry arising therefrom, in the non food retail trades 
were withdrawn, with unimportant exceptions, from January 
1, 1946 ThiscoursewasapparcntlyadoptedastheaUernative 
to setting up permanent machinery to cope with the over- 
whelming mass of outstanding applications for licences In 
the food trades there has been a considerable relaxation of 
licensing procedure, so as to piermit unrestricted entry into the 
fish ancT mengroccry trades, in which the supply position has 
improved, and it is reasonable to assume that this points the 
way for future development 

Apart from licensing, however, an aspect of public policy 
which IS worrying co-operative administrators concerns the 
provision of shopping facilities on new municipal housing 
estates, since these estates are likely, at least for the duration 
of the present Parliament, to represent the major housing, and 
hence shopping developments for workers’ requirements In 
the past co-operatives have usually been able to purchase sites 
and btuld shops on new privately owned housing estates (or 
have sometimes leased shops from the developers) and have 
built up a fruitful trade There is now talk, in some municipal 
circles, of giving only one shoppmg centre for each housing 
estate and only one shop of each class, and of giving priority, in 
the selection of tenants for such shops to small traders, dis- 
placed from slum clearance and blitzed areas in the course of 



replanning This would mean the exclusion of co-operatives, 
who are not likely to look with anj fevour on such policies, and 
have insisted that thc> want, not a co-operative monopoly of 
shops at any centre, but a sufBaent number of shops — the 
municipalities alwa)^ provide too lew, and those too sm^I • — to 
offer a rfosmatle range of tkous to consumers Labour and its co- 
operative allies will need to get together, both nationally and in 
the Labour-controlled local authonties, if this problem is not 
to become a source of senous fraction 

In the field of detailed pnee control. Labour policy so far 
seems to have been directed towards the full mamtenance of 
the controls which the Government inherited, with minor 
additions and deletions This polic> is a good deal criticised, 
though not openly, in co-operative circles, and particular!) 
where the controls are obviousl) leading to v\ idespread evasion, 
so helping the less scrupulous trader at the expense of his more 
honest colleague A particular!) glaring case is to be found in 
the nominal price control over home-produced poultry, the 
practical effect of which has been to dme the trade from its 
former channels into a variety of black markets, to the con- 
siderable preiudice of the co operatives Moreover, the average 
consumer, wno was rather tolerant of controls during the war 
>ears, is now much less amenable to their continuance, and 
more ready, as opportunity affords, to indulge m a little black- 
marketing himself' 

Co-operative leaders are obviously reluctant to embarrass 
the Government, but informed opinion withm the movement 
is hardening in favour of modification and simplification of 
price controls, in the direction of retaining those of teal value, 
and sweeping away the trifling and irritating remamder 
Again, It u doubtful whether the policy, so far punued by the 
Chancellor, at a cost now exceeding million a da), of sub 
sidising the retail prices of certam (bodstuffs, can be indefinitely 
supported out of a much stnuned Budget, and its economic 
desirability, save in the special case of welfare foods, such as 
milk, IS open to question 

Questions on these matters arc beginning to be heard in 
co-operative circles, and a clear line of policy is much to be 
desired Two special pomts which arise here are worth men- 
tion There has been a curious reluctance, on the part of the 
Mimstries concerned, to make full use of the wealth of know- 
ledge and skill which co-operatives have at their disposal m 
trade matters, and there has occasionally been crass ineptitude 
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in seeking consul tations -with piivatc trading interests, and for* 
getting the co-operatives until they shout loud and long — the 
begmning of bread rationing tins a particularly bad example 
of this kind of thing The Gotemment’s whole public relations 
policy IS Open to considerable cnttcism, but failure to consult 
CO operati\e interests and experience is so indefensible that it 
simply ought not to be allotted to happen, for nothing can 
do more to iveaken coopcratitc confidence m Labour than 
this 

Another aspect of control policy on which co-operators "ire 
begmnmg to be a little troubled is concerned with the con- 
tinuance of rationing Rationing is clearly the appropriate 
pobey for dealing with goods which are in general demand and 
in short supply, but it is essential to be sure that rationmg is 
relaxed as soon as the supply position changes m any perma- 
nent way For milk, fats and meal (perhaps for breaa, though 
for most of us here the \crdict would be “Not Proven”), the 
supply situation is clearly such as to warrant the retention of 
rationing for some time ahead 

For solid fuel, Fuel hfmisters need to be reminded, on svhae 
IS apparently the eve of long-term fuel rationmg, that co- 
operaton have been pressmg for this since 1942, m lieu of the 
present completely dishonest policy, inherited by Labour from 
the Coalition and continued todate, ofdeceivmg the consumer 
by announcing a household allocation for the fuel year, allotvmg 
barely three-fourths of this allocation to reach the retailer, ana 
leaving to the fuel merchant the problem of explauung to a 
shivering housew ife that a fuel ration is not a ration but a cold 
hope' The severe wmter of 1046-7 did much to embitter con- 
sumer opinion on this issue Jnadentally, a substantial labour 
force IS engaged m the operation of the rationing and kmdred 
schemes, not merely by the Ministries concerned, but also by 
the retailers, and in these days of labour shortage, their release 
for productive occupations would be a welcome relief 


The Trend of Costs in Rctail Distributiov 
At the outbreak of war m 1939 the level of costs in mam 
branches of retailing, based on analysis of co-operative 
accounts, had been showing a slight upward trend for some 
time For the grocery trade, distributive costs, mdudmg wages 
and salaries, maintenance and admmisiration charges, mtercst 
and deprcaation, but before making any provision for national 
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taxation, or for such distinctive arrangements m co-operative 
practice as educational and poliocal activities, death benefit 
schemes, and the like, uere about 2J "jd for every j£i of goods 
sold in the meat trade about gr yrf, and m footwear retailing 
(to take a representative non food trade) about 3r Under 
war conditions turnover m most lines increased more rapidly 
than total costs, and the rate of eiqiensc per £i of sales there- 
fore fell, comparable figures for 1945 being for grocery, 2J 5^ , 
for meat, 2J 1 id , and for footwear, ar gd Wages costs were 
kept dosvn the withdrawal of labour for the Forces and for 
munitions and by the restriction of delivery and similar ser- 
vices, and the economies quoted are the converse of the social 
inconvenience of queueing for the ordinary consumer 
With the end of hostilities the picture b^an to change, and 
by the autumn <jf 1946 co-operators were becommg seriously 
concerned about the nsmg trend of expense rates, even though 
the burden was cushioned by the continuing increase m turn- 
over %Vage5, ivhich account for some tivo-thirds of retailing 
costs rose both because of the adoption, for the first time m 
October, 1946, of national retail coMjpcrativc wage agree- 
ments, at an estimated immediate cost million a year, 
and also xs the result of the reinstatement olpre-war staffs, and 
it IS probable that the wage costs of British co operatives 
generally, by the end of 1946, were fully 4d per £i of sales 
higher than a year earlier Other cost items — the resumption of 
delivery services and the return of advertising, the burden of 
deferred repairs and machinery renewal requirements, higher 
rate, lighting and heating charges — were contributing their 
quotas, against which onny societies, taking advantage of the 
Government s cheap money policy, had been able to effect 
conversions of their share and loan capital to lower interest 
rates (from aj to 2J per cent are now the typical rates) 

The substantial mcrease in wage rates for co-operative 
workers was itself, of course, supported by the general effects 
of a full-employment policy, coupled with the absence of any 
discermble wages policy, but as distribuUve workers were 
traditionally well to the rear of the wages queue, it is probable 
that any Government wage policy would still have perautted 
the increases which have actually occurred On the pomt it is 
worth while emphasising that, assuming equal turnover per 
assistant, the co-operative wage agreements involve an addi- 
tioml wages cost of 2d to 3d per sales, as against com- 
petitors observing the wage rates agreed by the retail trade 
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Joint Industrial Councils set up during the war — and still but 
incompletely enforced m practice 


The Problem of Retail Margins 
At the outbreak of war the level of retail margins — i e , the 
gap between ivholcsalc and retail prices — ivas, in the grocery 
trade, the equivalent of about 4/ W per ■£ i of sales, so far as 
-co-operatives, with their wholesale buying advantages, were 
concerned From this margm expense rates mentioned earlier 
could be covered, and a reasonable dividend on purchases paid, 
after allo\ving for various other commitments, including the 
writing off of wasting assets at a rate higher than was strictly 
necessary from the accounting angle Most retail societies had 
productive departments such as bakeries to add somewhat to 
the profit pool, and a range of dividend rates mainly con- 
centrated within the limits is 6d to 2s 2d per of sales 
resulted (representing proportionately a much higher return 
on the capital actually cmplo>ed m trading activities) There 
was a tendency, though less marked than ten years earlier, for 
the highest dividend rates to be found in Scotland and the In- 
dustrial North, and unusually low levels sverc found m London 
and the Home Counties, where price competition was especi- 
ally keen, and expense rates rather high 
The introduction of controls over both wholesale and retail 
prices for a wide range of foodstuffs, together with quantitative 
controls in the cases of rationed go^s, and the gradual exten- 
sion of similar controls, as the war developed, to cover a pro- 
gressively widening field of clothing, solid fuel and household 
furnishings, has transformed the prewar picture beyond re- 
cognition Generally, the permitted margins between whole- 
sale and retail prices have been narrowed as against 1 939 lev els, 
on the assumption that retailers’ services would be curtailed 
and their costs diminished, but there have been important 
exceptions to this generalisation, notably in the meat trade, 
where margins still run well above pre-war levels 

Since Labour took office, a revision of the margins between 
wholesale and retail prices for man> commodities has been 
discussed, and action of a controversial character has been 
taken in several fields This is the result of rapidly changmg 
costs of distnbution (which are felt by retailers to entitle them 
to review of margins), coupled with quantitative movements 
(claimed by Ministries as grounds for cuts m margins, because 
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they pemiit tumover increases) It is also due to changing 
wholesale and manufacturu^ price levels It cannot be sen 
ously pretended that therelationshipso far worked out betw’een 
the movement and the Government on these matters is a happy 
one, but the question bristles with difficulties, and all the faults 
are not to be found on one side A special problem for co- 
operators here IS that, when retail pnees rise, their dividend 
commitments, based on turnover, increase correspondingly 
Ministries contend, not without reason, that to distribute a 
given quantity of an article costs no more if it sells at, say gs , 
than if it sells at gr , and are therefore reluctant to agree that 
retail margins should be widened because wholesale prices go 
up societies pomt out that an unchanged retail margin on a 
rising retail price means a lower rate of profit on turnover, 
and hence of dividend, and hint that the Government is more 
tender towTirds manufacturers’ and farmers profits than to- 
wards retailers \ ilj SL 

In the last year pressure on this question has been repeatedly 
occurrmg Cuircnt discussions, at the time of writing cover 
margins for groceries, clothing, utility furniture, milk and solid 
fuel, and it is difficult to resist the view that on some of these 
the retailers have a good case for review 
The Government has been very ready, with meat, clothing 
and fish, to cutdowntnargmson the ground of increasing turn 
over, obviously with one e>e on the general price ind» in 
some cases friction has been aggravated by the brusque an- 
nouncement of a policy of reduced margins, with little or no 
trade consultation The Ministry of Food, which during the 
war made much use of trade discussions, has been less willing 
to do so since Labour took over, and some changes, which 
might have been made b) agreement, have been imposed m 
such a way as to leave ill will Naturally, private trading in- 
terests have not been slow to criticise the (^vemment in this 
field Co-operative opimon has been less clear, the movement 
itself being divided One school of thought argues that the 
movement should accept price and margin cuts, whatever the 
consequences for its dividend and financial policy, because Us 
competitors will be ev en worse squeezed Other co-operators — 
the present writer among them — ^believe that a clear policy 
should be worked out, on the basis of margins for controlled 
commodiucs being fixed at such a level as to permit the average 
society to pay a reasonable dividend of, say, if per jQi on its 
whole trade So far the movement has not spoken with a clear 
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%oice, and Ministers have been too pressed with issues of 
greater immediate urgency to give adequate time to this prob- 
Jem It IS, howeier, n real problem, involving the whole future 
of the distributive machinery of the country, and not merely of 
the co-operative sector ^Vlmst ofliaal control over svholesale 
and retail prices continues, the question of margins will ob- 
viously be a live one, and it is difRmt to believe that a Labour 
Government will ever be content to restore Che prc-ivar trade 
inechamsm, without any kind of continuous investigation into 
the efficiency of retail distribution For such a check to be of 
value, there must be a yardstick of the adequacy of retail pro- 
fits and margins, and so this issue just has to be settled 


DmDEVDS AMD FINANCIAL POUGV 

Details as to the pre war levels of dnidends have already 
been given , the changes of the war years sverc to some extent 
self-balancing, the reduced dutnbutive margins bemg partly 
set off by decreased expenses, and partly compensated by the 
decision of most of the laiger societies, acting on advice from 
the Co-operati\ e Union, to distnbute profits to such an extent 
as to reduce or eliminate liability to &cess Profits Tax Since 
the svar ended rising turnover has, until the last few months, 
helped to balance rising costs, but m the autumn of 1946 a 
steady fall m dividend levels, which for 1945 had averaged 
about u Sd per sales, developed, as the combined result 
of reduced margins and rising ivageand other costs Thu trend 
has continued m the openmg months of 1947, and may vi ell be 
intensified if the sales increase u checked following the 
February industrial shutdown an average level not exceeding 
ir 4c/ per I seems probable or perhaps a little lower, when 
the full effects of Profit Tax doubled to a new level of ro per 
cent on Co operatives in the Supplementary Autumn Budget 
of 1947 are felt, this will lead, on ihc basu of past experience, 
to a good deal of grumbbng from (hat great mass of members 
to whom the cash dmdend is the sole peak of Co operative 
achievement, and to some modest trade diversion to our 
competitors 

Generally, it will be seen that this essa> asks more questions 
than It purports to answer Thu is because, frankly, no real 
relationship in terms ofbusincss policy has yet been worked out 
between co operatives and the labour Government There is 
much mutual goodwill, but goodwill is not a substitute for 
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polic> ' As Labour programmes fructify, other issues are cer- 
tam to arise, on which prior consultation is needed if Labour is 
to govern with success in the business field, and co-operative 
Storckeeping is to flourish &Iany issues are bound to arise the 
bounds of co-operative and mumcipal trading, the effects of 
national housing policies and the deliberate planning of the 
location of industrial developmoit on the internal structure of 
the movement, the probable need for creating regional societies, 
where tiny units still survive , the simplification, of co-operatu e 
law, the relationship of co-opwative finance to taxation of 
business profits and of vuidistribuCed reserves, the selling 
mechanism, as yet to seek, of the National Coal Board, and the 
possibility of co-operatives becoming its direct agents m retail- 
ing A little reflection will serve to lengthen the list The Co 
operative Movement is peculiarly fitted to act, in many fields, 
as the business advisers and to some extent as the distributive 
agents of the Labour Government, but we have scarcely begun, 
as yet, to think how best this can be done 


THE PROSPECTS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATION 

By Maroaket Dicby 

Aorioultural co-operation in Great Britain has 
always been the junior partner This is a contrast to the position 
in most countries, where it developed earlier, faster and farther 
than the urban movement The contrast is a reflection of the 
dominance of mdustry and town Iifo m British national 
economy It is also an outcome of the economic, social and 
technical revolution, through which British agriculture passed 
in the late eighteenth and early mneteenth centuries This re- 
placed the peasant, for whom Co-operation has long been a 
necessity, by the busmess farmer, with resources and a scale of 
operations which enabled him for many decades to meet the 
challenge of industry and commerce with success 
The British farmer of the nmctcenth century was not the 
slave of the money lender He had an overdraft at the bank 
or he mortgaged his farm through a country soliator and, pro- 
vided he was a competent man, the terms were not unreason- 
able He was not forced to surrender his produce to a grmdmg 
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middleman for sale on a distant market at paces of w hich he 
knew nothing He had a good market within dnving distance 
of his farm and could strike his own bargains Even the influx 
of overseas gram in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
\\hich had such a shattering effect on Continental agriculture 
and sent the tariff bamers up over half Europe, onij caused the 
British farmer to reduce his acreage of feed gram and buy 
cereals and cake from oserseas, thereby expanding the live- 
stock, dairy and poultry departments of the farm 

The breach m his self-sufficiency came with the introduction 
of artificial fertilisers and the growing trade in agricultural 
seeds Neither of these are products which can be judged by 
the eye, howe\er expert, nor even by the nose, as some farmers 
were inclined to hope Both offer substantial opportunities for 
fraud, which is all the more disastrous since it cannot be de- 
tected till months afterwards, when the crop is above ground 
and a whole year’s returns may have been sacrificed The 
Agricultural and Horticultural Co-^erative Association was 
founded in 1867 b) Edward Owen Greening It sold farmers’ 
requirements on the same lines as those pursued by industrial 
consumers’ societies selling domestic goods A professional 
analyst v\as employed, and the emphasis was on quality and 
purity Membership rose to 4,000, mostly m the Home 
Counties, and the Assoaauon had a life of fifty years Green- 
ing, of course, had previous experience in the industrial move- 
ment His example was followed spontaneously by groups of 
farmers m Cumberland, North Wales and other parts of the 
country, who set up societies in the seventies, some of which 
are still in existence 

Horace Plunkett began his campaign for Co-operation in Ire- 
land in 1888 He, too, drew hu first inspiration from the in- 
dustrial consumers’ movement of England But he was dcalmg 
with a totally different problem, with an inefficient peasant 
agnculture, a distant market and a powerful trading class— 
with the problem, in fact, of Continental, and especially 
Eastern Europe For the tunc being he let stores slip into 
the background He pushed the Cooperative creamery He 
initiated the credit bank There was not much in this for 
Britain to imitate, and energy was probably wasted by sup- 
posmg that there was Plunkett’s real gift to England was ms 
technique for promoting a Co-operative Movement among 
farmers The Irish Agric^tural Organisation Society, founded 
in 1894, was, like the Co-<q)craUvc Umon at one stage of its 
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existence, an association partly of existing Co operative 
Societies and partly of indmdiuds anxious to promote co- 
operation At a later stage it received a government grant 

The Agricultural Organisation Society (covering at first the 
whole of Great Britain, but later making room for a Scottish 
and a ^Velsh Agricultural Organisation Society) was founded 
m 1901 in imitation of Plunkett’s creation, and for the next 
twenty years kept up a vigorous propaganda which resulted m 
the formation of some 700 Agncultural Co-operative Societies 
of all types They were scattered throughout England Scot- 
land and Wales, they had approxiinately 124 000 members 
and an annual trade, mcluding both sales and purchases, of 
rather over £20 million The achievement was considerable 
even if high prices had contnbuted something to trading 
results The AOS had, it is true, made its mistakes Not all 
the societies were sound In particular they were too near to- 
gether, since they had most of them been founded in the last 
da^s of horse haulage before the motor lorry came to revolu- 
tionise rural transport The most serious error of the AOS, 
however, had been the promotion of an Agricultural Whole- 
sale Society m the course of the 1914-18 War It 1$ true that at 
an earlier stage the C W S had not been very receptive to the 
idea of an aCTicuUural department, rapidly expanaed to meet 
the needs of Agricultural Co-operative Societies But by the 
time the A WS came mtoexistence, the CW S had moved far 
in the right direction and the two bodies were immediately m 
direct competition The A W S , moreover was buying at the 
high war and post war prices, and when the slump came in 
the early twenties it was caught with heavy slocks on hand 
There was a resounding crash, and, for many of the sharehold- 
ing societies, heavy losses 

The failure reflected unfavourably on ihe AOS, and m the 
mania for Government economy which came to be known as 
theGeddesAxe theGovernraemgrantwaswithdrawn Itwas 
not a good time to go out collecting subscriptions from the 
already bard pressed agricultural societies, and m 1924 the 
AOS came to an end Dr Addison, then Minister of Agri- 
culture in the first Labour Government, formally, and some- 
what optimistically, consigned its functions to the National 
Farmers’ Union 

The shock of these events to the societies themselves and to 
the public estimation of agricultural co-operation was great, 
and for many years it was difficult to persuade many people 
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that a movement existed at all in England, though in Scotland 
and Wales, where ^ricultural Orgamsation Societies still 
functioned, it was conceded tliat agricultural co operation 
appeared still to have some life Actually the English move- 
ment was always by far the largest of the three It was even 
larger, m terms of business done, than the movement in Ire- 
land Its mam strength lay, as it always had lam, in the societies 
selling agricultural requirements, feed, seeds and fertilisers, to 
their members Many of these soaeties had been hard hit by 
the A W S collapse, but they had held on, and received 
valuable backing from the GW S , which was generous with 
credit and with managerial advice, and so enabled them to put 
their busmess once more on a sound footing All through the 
late twenties and early thirties, in spite of the agricultural 
slump, these societies were gradually improving their position 
and extending their activities Their numbers declined, often 
merely by amalgamations, but the survivors were well placed 
throughout the country, and the number of Agricultural Co- 
operative “deserts” was few The size of individual societies 
increased, and with it their efficiency and the range of their 
services Many of them were marketmg farmen’ gram, and 
sometimes other produce, as well as supplying requirements 
The marketmg societies proper were a somewhat smaller 
group, of which the most important section was concerned with 
milk and dairy produce Except in Scotland, however, it was 
a very long way from controlling the dairy mduslry of the 
country When the Agricultural Marketing Act was passed by 
the second Labour Govenunenl in 1931, the Scottish Co- 
operative dairies at once converted themselves collectively into 
the Scottish hlilk Marketing Board In England and Wales 
they did not control the same high proportion of the liquid milk 
supplv, and they were brushed asiae the Milk Marketing 
Board dealt directly with the individual farmer, and, in so far as 
the Co operative dames aimed mainly at an improvement in 
farmers’ prices, they found their occupation gone Some re- 
mained to make speciality cheeses (Stilton and Wcnsle^dale) 
ortoretailGradeATT irulk but their total output was small 
It IS true that the Milk Marketing Board was democratically 
set up by the votes of dairy farmen, and its members demo- 
cratically elected, so that it is, in a sense, co-operative, but it is 
hardly a part of the volimtar), farm-grown movement 
This left co operative egg packing as the strongest line m 
marketmg, followed by fruit and vegetables, with meat, live- 
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stock and bacon conung third Co-operative wool marketing 
•was important m Scotland, where a quarter of the clip was 
handled by a single farmer s co operative, less important, but 
increasing, m England and Wales In addition to the require- 
ments and markcung soactves, a small group operated “ser- 
vices”, such as threshing tackle road haulage, forestry or 
stock breeding 

In 1044 the position was as foUo\ s 
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By the following >ear the total turnover for England alone 
had risen to ;^a2, 603 522 High prices contributed to this total 
On the other hand severe rationing of feeding -siufls and ferii 
luen, zoning measures, and the hquidation of most of the 
specialised poultry farms, put an arcihcia) and very severe 
Imutation on the amount of actual goods that societies could 
handle There u little doubt that if goods were available, and 
since the accession of members is now unfettered, the move 
ment ivould make a further rapid advance 
The requirements societies arc now sufficient m number to 
cover the country Betivcen thirty and forty large societies, 
each covering roughly a county, in fact do most of the busi 
ness, but some of the smaller societies justify their existence by 
providing for the needs of isolated districts, as for instance m 
Devon, Cumberland or the Yorkshire dales Rather less than 
two-thirds of the supplies handled are feeding stuffs, about a 
fifth fertilisers and about a tenth seeds The trade m agri 
cultural machinery is small, for manufacturers have so far set 
their faces against granting agencies to Co-operative Societies 
(Incidentally, jt may be mentioned that farmers’ Co-opera 
lives in the United States have had the same experience ) The 
trade m coal, oil and iubneants as well as in building and 





fencing materials, is growing Home-grown gram is bought 
from members to the value of between and million, 
and the millable wheal nsoki, largely to the Consumers’ Co- 
operative Movement A small quantity of malting barley goes 
to vinegar maltsters, but most of it goes to the brewers, a trade 
which the Consumers Co-operative Movement has always 
shunned Feed grains are resold to farmers, generally to mem- 
bers of the same society Nearly all these societies arc well 
equipped with modem stores, gram-dryers, seed cleanen, 
grist mills and mixmg and cubing plant Thej could increase 
the quantity bandied without difficulty 
The egg marketing societies, although less numerous, also 
cover the country fairly completely They have played a lead- 
ing part in war time stmemes of controlled egg marketing, and 
have m several cases taken the lead in organising the smaller 
private packing stations in schemes for poolmg transport and 
other services Their present annual turnover is m the region 
0^ £3 nulhon, and they are m a position to expand rapidly 
Fruit and vegetable marketing is more local, being strongest m 
the regions of intensive production It ts, however, the horti- 
culturists and market gardeners who are at present more eager 
to set up new Co-operative Associations By comparison the 
handling of livestock, meat and bacon is more or less stationary 
in the hands of a few large societies, including the Herts & 
Beds Bacon Factory, yoinuy owned by a group of farmers and 
the C U S , and there have been no recent efforts to expand 
this side of CO operative marketing This same is true of v\ool, 
where a cleavage m method between the Scottish and Northern 
societies, which sell the coarser wools direct to manufacturers, 
and the Southern societies, which consign Down wools to the 
London auctions, has stood m the way of several attempts to 
secure a concerted co operaiivc wool marketmg policy, per- 
haps a IVool Marketing ward on a co-operative basis (Such a 
development actually took place in hop marketing some fifteen 
years ago, when the voluntary Go-operative Hop-marketing 
Association became the Hop Marketmg Board, with compul 
sory power to brmg in the few dissentients who would otherwise 
have broken the co-operative price ) 

It has been svid that the first Labour Government consigned 
the promotion and protection of agricultural co-operation in 
England to the National Farmers’ Union But the N F U was 
dominated, at any rate twenty years ago, by the section of the 
farming communitv least sympathetic to co operation It had 
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no mandate from its members — ^whatever it may ha\ e accepted 
from the Go\emment — to carry on an active propaganda in 
favour of co-operation, or even to appomt a staff sufficiently 
numerous and expert to do the work of a Co-operative Union 
for agriculture Apart from obtaining a small grant from the 
Government, intended to alleviate some of the worst losses 
from the A \V S collapse, it did little for the movement, and 
soaeties were left to their own devices This treatment, though 
drastic, was not m the end a bad thing The English societies, 
however, were consnous that some more active central orgam- 
sation was needed, and well aware of the value of the work 
done by the ^Vclsh and Scottish Agricultural Organisation 
Societies Periodical conferences discussed the matter vMth- 
out much progress Few agricultural societies were prepared 
to accept the Co-operative Union, even with a greatly 
strengthened agricultural dqiartincnt, as their national centre 
The Union was political ina way that the C W S was not, and 
the Agricultural Co-operative NIovement has both a strong 
tradition of political neutrality and a membership which, in its 
private capacity, is probably in the mam conservative The 
formation of a new, independent Agricultural Co operative 
Umon was opposed by the N F U , and for seme >ear5 societies 
were unwilling to face the probable cost of an effectiv e organisa- 
tion 

The first step vs as taken, not by the societies acting through 
their committees, but by the Managers, who in 1937 set up the 
Agricultural Co-operative Managers’ Association, which, while 
Its noininii purpose was to protect the professional interests of 
the Managen, did in fact provide an opportunity for much 
valuable exchange of Co-o^ranve experience, for formalised 
contacts with the consumers’ movement and other bodies, and 
for the discussion of agricultural co-operative policy During 
the recent war the question of a national organisation which 
would represent not merely the Managers but the Societies, was 
once more brought forward This involved a good deal of 
negotiation with the National Farmers’ Umon, but finally led, 
in 1945, to the setting up of the Agricultural Co-operative 
AssociaUon, working m fairly close association with the N F U , 
but financed and managed by the agricultural societies From 
some points of view a wholly independent body would have 
been more satisfactory, but at the lime only a compromise was 
possible, and experience is show mg both that the Co-operativ c 
hlovement is capable of takmg its own bne on matters in w hich 
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limited ‘ Pansh Pools’ of machinery which sprang up in some 
parts of the country, and the example of post war mcchamsa* 
tion in many European countries, point m the latter direction 
If, m fact, this is iW Ime of progress, the cooperative future 
may be in the sale of mcchaiuscd services rather than of ma« 
chmes An inquiry mto the whole subject is at present being' 
earned out by the Horace Plunkett Foundation, ivith the 
support of the Develr^ment Commission 

Agricultural marketmg seems ready for lively progress, 
especially in home grown gram, eggs, fruit and vegetables 
The Government has, however, set up a Committee of Inquiry 
mto agricultural marketing, and tt is possible that there may 
be pressure to seek more rapid solutions than those offered by 




the growth of voluntary co operation The Milh Marketuig 
Board is a highly efficient organisation, and its methods might 
be applied to other commodities The voluntary Co operatives 
in the dairy business in England were vnrtually superseded by 
the Board * In gram, eggs nnd fruit, and probably in m ool, the 
Agricultural Co-operatives are confident of their oivn ability to 
become the major operating agents m any marketing scheme 
that may be set up for these commodities The claim would 
seem justified, for though they handle only a part of the 
national output, they are undoubtedly the most important 
single element in the trade, their methods are efficient and 
eliminate much mtermediate handling and profit makmg be- 
tween producer and consumer and they represent the pro- 
ducer, to whom all the benefits of their efficiency ultimately 
return Evidence to this effect w as being prepared for the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, and submitted by the Agncultural Co-opera- 
tive Association and h\ the National Farmers’ Union It is 
mucli to be hoped that Labour mimstcrs, when considering the 
findings of the Committee, will give full weight to this evidence 
of voluntary co-operative achievement, and will see that co- 
operation IS incorporated in whatever marketing schemes are 
ultimately submitted to Parliament The value to any new and 
untried national board, of local democratic machinery of this 
kind, which has popular support and has stood the test of time, 
can hardly be over estimated 

The Agncultural Act which became law early m i947uhkely 
also to bear on the future of agncultural co-operation 
The power to fix the price of agncultural commodiPo which 
It confers upon the Minister will make the task of the agri- 
cultural marketing society, as well as the farmer lumsell, a 
good deal easier than it would have been m a period of un- 
stable prices Prices fixed in advance will enable both the 
farmer and his requirement society to plan production for some 
time ahead The proposed transformation of^Va^ Agncultural 

‘ The Lucai Conmuttee reported inNovember 1947 in favour of martei 
ins fat Mock, miik esgi, gram potaiocs and nigar'i/M through a series of 
Commodii) Commissions svbicii would be independent bodies representing 
the tax pajer (not as in the case of the old Marketing ^ards, the pro- 
ducer), and financed from public funds They would ac<]uire control over 
the commodity at the pomt to whicb itie producers guaranteed price 
relates It is not clear at present precisely wut status would be accorded 
to exisung farmers co-o^r3U\e marketing societica under this scheme, if 
U were adopted Their continuance does not seem to be in question, but 
thtir initiative might be considerably restricted 
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Executive Committees into County Agricultural Executive 
Committees with, so far as can be seen, some^vhat similar 
functions, suggests, together with the provisions dealing uith 
good husbandry, that agriculture svill continue to be planned 
at a high level of production for some time to come, and that 
there will bescopcforcollectivcscrviccs such as the \\ A E C ’s 
have offered 

More directly bearing upon co-operation are the provisions 
relating to smalUioIdings After enjoining on the County Coun- 
cils the duty of maXuig provision for nesv smallholdings, the 
Act proceeds as folloAVs 

“A smallholdings aulhonty shall have pov.cr, for the bene- 
fit of the occupiers of smallholdmgs provided by the author- 
ity, to further the formation of bodies of persons, whether 
corporate or unincorporated, having for their object or one 
of their objects the promotion through co-operatii e methods 
of efficiency in the conduct of smallholdings, and to assist the 
carrying on and extension of the activities of such bodies 

“A smallholding authority shall have power— 

(a) to such extent as appears to the authority ex- 
pedient for the purpose of assisting the conduct of small- 
holdings provided by the authority or of promoting co- 
operative schemes for the conduct thereof, to acquire by 
purchase or hiring, and to sell or let ort such terms as 
may be deaded by the authority, machinery and other 
equipment, live or dead stock, seeds, fertilisers and any 
otWr requisites, and to provide on such terms as afore- 
said services, and 

(b) to carry out arrangements made by the authority, 
for the purpo^ of such schemes as aforesaid, for the dis- 
posal by the authority of the produce of smallholdings 
provided by them ’ 

The Act, however, goes further, and provides for actual co- 
operative farming 

"A smallholding authority may, with the approval of the 
Minister, let a smallholding, or two or more smallholdings 
together, to persons proposing to farm the smallholding or 
smallholdings on a co-operative system, notwithstandmg 
that all of the said persons have not had such experience as 
aforesaid, but before approvmg any letting under this sub- 
section the Minister shall satis^ himself that the aggregate 



agricultural experience of the said persons is such as to 
render it likely that m co-operation they are or will become 
qualified to farm on their own account ” 

The Act, moreover, proposes to encourage co-operative 
finance 

“The Minister may make grants or loans to any body of 
persons, tvhether corporate or unincorporated, having for its 
object or one of its objects the promotion through co-opera- 
tiv e methods of efficiency m the conduct of smallholdings 

The Act looks forward to the Minister of Apiculture becoming 
a landlord on a considerable scale throt^h his powers to secure 
“the full and efficient use of agricultural land and by other 
means, including transfer from other Government depart- 
ments One acquisition which is likely to take place at an early 
stage IS that of the considerable estates now held by the Land 
Settlement Association This body v^as formed during the de- 

f ircssion m the early thirties, with the object of settling on the 
and ex-mmers and others who had been unemployed ior more 
than ten years The Association ivas supported by private 
donations, including gifts of land, and by substantial Govern- 
ment grants and loans from the Commissionm for Special 
Areas and other public authorities The human material was 
exceptionally unpromising for a project of this type, as most of 
the men, apart from the ill effects of long unemployment, had 
no previous agricultural experience or backpound The num- 
ber leaving after a short trial was inevitably high, but a sub- 
stantial number did make good as poultry and pig-keepers or 
hoTticuUunsts Settlers rented holdings ^tom the Association 
and were pledged to accept the Association’s instructions on 
cropping and cultivation, and to make use of its supply, 
nursery and marketing arranpments At the outbreak pfivar, 
eligibility for holdinp was extended to apicultural workers 
and farmers’ sons, not unemployed, and many of these are now 
among the Association’s tenants The system, as it has grown 
up, is too authoritarian to be called co-operative, and the 
tenants themselves are now eager for a larger measure of con- 
trol in the enterprise It will be interesting to sec how far the 
transfer of ownership of the estates from the Association to the 
Minister of Apiculture will advance their claim to self- 
government 

A final provision among the supplementary clauses of the 



Executive Cktmmitiees into Count) AgricuJtural Executive 
Committees with, so far as can be seen, somewliat similar 
functions, suggests, logelher with the provisions dealing with 
good husbandry, that agnculturc will continue to be planned 
at a high level of production for some time to come, and that 
there will be scope for collective services such as theW A E G ’s 
have offered 

More directly bearing upon co-operation are the provisions 
relating to smallholdings After enjoining on the County Coun- 
cils the duty of making provision for new smallholdings, the 
Act proceeds as follows 

“A smallholdmgs authority shall have power, for the bene- 
fit of the occupiers of smallholdings provided by the author- 
it), to further the formation of bodies of persons, whether 
corporate or unincorporated, having for their object or one 
of their objects the promotion through co-operative methods 
of efficiency in the conduct of smallholdings, and to assist the 
carrying on and extension of the activities of such bodies 

“A smallholding authority shall have power— 

(a) to such extent as appears to the authority ex- 
peaient for the purpose of assisting the conduct of small- 
holdings provided oy the authority or of promoting co- 
operative schemes for the conduct thereof, to acquire by 
purchase or hiring, and to sell or let on such terms as 
may be deaded by (he authont), machinery and other 
equipment, live or dead stock, seeds, fertilisers and any 
other requisites, and to provide on such terms as afore- 
said services, and 

{b) to carry out arrangements made by the authority, 
for tne purposes of such schemes as aforesaid, for the dis- 
posal by the authority of the produce of smallholdings 
provided by them ’ 

The Act, however, goes further, and provides for actual co- 
operative farming 

“A smallholding authont) may, with the approval of the 
Minister, let a smallholding, or two or more smallholdings 
together, to persons proposmg to farm the smallholding or 
smallholdings on a co-opcralivc system, notwithstanding 
that all of the said persons have not had such experience as 
aforesaid, but before approving any letting under this sub- 
section the Minister shall satis^ himself that the aggregate 



agiicuUuril experience of the said persons is such as to 
render it likely that in co operation they are or will become 
qualified to farm on their own account ” 

The Act moreover, proposes to encourage co operative 
finance 

The Minister may make grants or loans to any body of 
persons, whether corporate or unincorporated, having for its 
object or one of its objects the promotion through co opera- 
tive methods of efficiency in the conduct of smallholdings 

The Act looks forward to the Minister of Agriculture becoming 
a landlord on a considerable scale through his powers to secure 
“the full and efficient use of agricultural land , and by other 
means, including transfer from other Government depart 
ments One acquisition which is likely to take place at an early 
stage IS that of the considerable estates now held by the Land 
Settlement Association This bodj was formed during the de- 

f ircssion in the early thirties, with the object of settling on the 
and ex miners and others vv ho had been unemployed for more 
than ten years The Association was supported by private 
donations, including gifts of hnd, and by substantial Govern 
ment grants and loans from the Commissioners for Special 
Areas and other public authorities The human material was 
exceptionally unpromising for a project of this type, as most of 
the men, apart from the ill efTccts of long unemployment, had 
no previous agricultural experience or background The num- 
ber leaving after a short tnal was inevitably high, but a sub- 
stantial number did make good as poultry and pig keepers or 
horticulturists Settlers rented holdup from the Association 
and were pledged to accept the Association’s instructions on 
cropping and cultivation, and to make use of its supply, 
nursery and marketing arrangements At the outbreak of war, 
eligibility for holdings was extended to agricultural workers 
and farmers’ sons, not unemployed and many of these are now 
among the Association’s tenants The sj^tem, as it has grown 
up, is too authoritarian to be called co-operative, and the 
tenants themselves are now eager for a larger measure of con- 
trol m the enterprise It will be interesting to see how far the 
transfer of ownership of the estates from the Association to the 
Minister of Agriculture will advance their claim to self- 
government 

A final provision among the supplementary clauses of the 



Act makes an interesting proposal, the full implications of 
which are not disclosed 

“For the purpose of promoting efficienc) in agriculture or 
facihtatmg food production, the Minis ter ina>, ivath the 
approval of the Trcasurj, make schemes for provii ng goods, 
other than livestock, and services to persons managing or 
farmmg agncultural land ” 

It IS to be hoped that these powers will not lead the Minister 
to duplicate services which ate already being carried out by 
agricultural co-operattve societies, or could be so earned out 
if the need were made plain 

It has been pointed out by a Contmental writer * that 
\i hercas after the Fust World \Var the emphasis m all Farmers’ 
Co-operative hlovcments was on the marketmg and processing 
of produce after it had left the farm, on cutting out the middle* 
man and stabilising pnees m the farmers’ interests, the emphasis 
after the Second World \\ ar is on improvement of the economy 
and, above all, the technique ofthe farm itself Hence the Co- 
operative Soaeoes for mechanised cultivation, the Artificial 
Insemination Co-operatives (one or two of these, dealing with 
cattle, have been formed, dunng the \S ar, lo Great Britain), the 
societies for the production of tmprov ed herbage seeds, the co- 
operauv e consoLidauon of fragmented holdings This attitude 
has been stimulated by the nera to produce the utmost food in 
all countries w hich have sufiered m the War It is also evidence 
that the technical and scientific revoluuon m agriculture, 
which has been proceeding quietly for several decades since its 
initiation m the large farm with capital for experiments and 
expensive instaUations, is now reachmg the small farms where 
It can only be earned out by co-operative action 
There aresi^ofasumlartrend mBntam, sideby side with 
an extension of the older interest in commodity marketmg The 
movement is still small coropared with the consuTners’ move- 
ment, but It should not be forgotten that there are 48,000 000 
consumers m the country, at least half of them eligible for 
membenhip m a co-operative, and at most 250,000 fanners 
Moreover, the Agncultural Co-operative Movement, with its 
/j28,ooo,ooo of busmess in ipfS, is, apart from a few scattered 
soaeties, no older than the century, and the trade of the Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Movement m 1889, forty -five years after 
• Carlo HemniCT (Lmembours) Bonk ef Ag’tnltural 



Rochdale, was just under ^zSfiOO,<MO The only cause for 
anxiety as to the future of the Agncultural Co-operative Move- 
ment springs from one consideration Voluntary, democratic 
organisations move by consent and they mo\c slowly Legis- 
lators in a hurry can set up a new organisation and mauguratc 
a new system with an Order in Counal and revoke it mth 
another It would be a waste of effort, cxpenence, goodwill 
and carefully fostered popular trust and responsibility, if work 
which agricultural co-operatives arc willing and able to do 
should be entrusted to untried bodies launched in a vacuum 

In the late summer of 1947 the breakdown in the time-table 
of recovery m Europe, mcluding Great Britain, and the harden 
mg of American opimon against a policy of foreign lending, led 
to an abrupt reconsideration of British economic pohey Pro- 
niment among the measures to be adopted vv as a rapid expan- 
sion of BnUsh agneuiture, aiming at the highest attamablc 
degree of self sufficiency m food But where war-time self 
sufficiency had been directed to reducing the bulk of shipments 
from overseas in order to economise shipping, the new self- 
sufficiency will aim at reducing their value in order to eco- 
nomise hard currency This means that Bntish agriculture will 
be able to assume a pattern more suited to lU natural advan 
tages of soil and climate High tillage will continue, but the 
end-product w ill not be bread so muw as animal food for con- 
version into milk, meat and eggs The new effort m agriculture 
will be made not against, but with the natural grain of the 
country It should not ultimately require to be so heavily 
subsidised 

It will, however, call for the highest skill, mgenmty and fore- 
sight, and the most efficient use of saentiffc knowledge and 
techmeal contrivance In all this the Agncultural Co-operapve 
Movement has a umque opportumty to give service as valuable 
as that which the Co-operative Movements of Denmark, 
Holland or the overseas Dominions performed for their coun 
tries during similar periods of transition and expansion. A 
Government sympathetic to co-opcration, a Gi)-operative 
Movement aw are ofits own powers, a National Farmers’ Union 
at last awake to the value ofihe movement, and farmers who, as 
indiv iduals, arc beginning to turn naturally to the co-operativ e 
method, all promise that the opportunity will not be missed 

But the new policy wiU not Iw a success ifBntish agriculture 
is not planned m relation to the agncultuie of the Dominions 
and Colomcs, and of those European countnes which are still 
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able and ready to supply food to the British industnal market 
Such an adjustment} which should assure a reasonable living to 
fanners m all the countries concerned and avoid wasteful com- 
petition and duphcauon, will call for delicate negotiation in 
which the farmers' organisations will be consulted at every 
stage by their Govcrrmients In most countncs these organisa- 
tions, nearly all of them very complete and powerful, arc al- 
ready co-operative A similar national concentration of agri- 
cultural co-operation in Bntam, in touch on the one hand 
with the British Government and on the other with overseas 
farmers co-operatives through bodies like the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers and the International 
Co-operative Alliance, is one of the first conditions of a har- 
momously planned agnculture extending beyond the boun- 
danes of a single state Such international planning would be 
in line with the policy of agncultural prosperity and sound 
nutrition tirelessly advocat^ by the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES 
By A Hemstock 
H isToaiCAi. 

The pouhoatjon of co-operation was laid when the first 
group of men— Of, for that matter, animals — realised the neces- 
sity of hunting and working together From that point on- 
wards men have worked together, to live and to fight Strangely 
enough, they have workM better together when they have 
joined to fight another group Unfortunately, the ecorvonuc 
and social value of co-operation has not as yet integrated itself 
into the thoughts and actions of people 
The Industnal Co-operatives can trace their history back to 
this starting point, but the practical economic and social im- 
plications and the practical application of the “idea ’ did not 
take shape in an organised form until the middle of the In- 
dustnal Revolution 

In thu penod of Socialist gestation the principles so well 
known to-day were bemg thrashed out, and Robert Owen’s 
name is inevitably bound up with any historical sketch of 
Co-operative be^nmn^ 
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Owen’s coimnuniues at Neiv Lanark, Orbiston and Ralahine 
were the forerunners m this country of the Industnal Produc- 
ti\es, followed by the com nulls and other Co-operative pro- 
ductive activities Their failure wc now appreciate as inevit- 
able, but the idea remained, and took added strength from the 
bool^ and plmphlets being written by contmental Socialists 
The motivating idea was that of the right of the worker to 
the produce of Im labour, akm to the idea of John Ball that 
“things will not go well in England, nor ever will, until the 
goods are held in common” William Thompson set down the 
principle as follows 

1 All labour ought to be free and voluntary, as to its 
direction and continuance 

a All the products of labour ought to be secured to the 
producers of them, and 

J All exchanges of these products ought to be free and 
antary 

Almost all the early Soculisi thinkers developed this theme, 
and in France, Godin created the Famihstere at Guise Jt was 
from the French examples that John Malcolm Ludlow brought 
back the methods that set the Christian Socialists under 
Frederick Maurice along the path of the self govenung work- 
shops from which developed the forms of Industrial Coopera- 
tives that we know to-day 

From the efforts of the Christian Socialists the barmer was 
carried on by Edward Owen Greemng, George Jacob Holy- 
oake and Thomas Blandford, and it was Greening who set 
down, as it were, the charter of the Industnal Go-operatives 
when he ivrote that Industnal Co-operatives should be formed 
m order 

(a) That the isorkers might regain possession of the im- 

f ilements of production which the industnal Revolution had 
ost to them 

(i) TTiat the root conception of democracs — namely, 
goNcmment by consent of the governed — should be estab- 
lished in industry 

(c) That the greatest common measure of liberty and free- 
dom in industry might be secured by this mdustnal self- 
determination 

(d) That the status of worker might be raised from wage 
earner to conscious co-partner 
C (Co-cp MoTement) 



(<) That pride of craft, largely destroyed by machine pro- 
duction, might be to some extent restored by developing a 
tspnt de corps in the workshop which svould create a pride in 
the corporate product and in the reputation of the organisa- 
tion as a whole 

{[) That the workers might participate in the surplus 
arising from their associated endeavour 

(g) That a consciousness of personal responsibility might 
be developed by the workers bemg called upon to assist in 
financing and directing the undertaking 
This charter embodies the principles and purpose of the 
modern Industrial Co operatives, and it will be observed that 
considerable emphasis ts placed upon the sociological implica- 
tions of this form of industrial organisation (a), (b), (c), (d), 

U) 

In addition to the Industrial Co-operatives, the Guild 
Socialists held the same ideas, but saw theu" application in a 
shghtl> different form G D H Cole, their most prominent 
advocate and historian, stated m a critical article on‘‘\Vorkers* 
Control in Industry” * 

“I belteve in workers control as firmly os ever, but now I 
see theway toitas harder than u appeared a dozen years ago 
and, above all, as involving m the first place the complete 
political victory, not merdy of Labour, but of downright 
determined Socialism ” 

In his Blandford Memorial Lecture,* Cole reaffirmed this 
faith and stated 

I am speaking to you as an ancient, unrepentant Guild 
Socialist, who after being repressed for a good many years 
almost into silence on this vital human issue— now find, 30 
years later, the very situation that I used to prophesy actu- 
ally arising, the old coercive incentives of capitalism irre- 
trievably breaking down, and no new incentives based on 
the spirit of Socialist and Co operative democracy ready to 
take their place ” 

The value of the Industrial Co operatives is therefore con- 
•'iderable, and it might be asked why they have not developed 
to the extent one could expect 
' Cc-eperaloT t Ttar Book 1933 p 13 

*C D H Cole Cu oprra/im Lani' ani 5otis/iim 1947 (CCPC), 
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There is no one reason, but of the number of minor reasons, 
three stand out First, in contradistinction to the considerable 
support given to the French Industrial Producuves b) the 
French Trade Unions, there has been, and exists to a certain 
extent to-day, an antipathy, to say the least, on the part of the 
British Trade Umon Movement, in spite of the fact that many 
of the cxistmg societies were started by Trade Unions 

This I feel has been, and is, the result of a too superficial 
examination of the principles and rules of the Industrial Co- 
operatives — 1 f , by combinmg them in the Trade Umon mind, 
s\ ith the co-partnership schemes operated m capitalist firms 
There is onl) one degree of superficial comparison, in that 
both share profits amongst the norken There it ends, for the 
Industrial Co-operativessharethcirsurplus according towages, 
once profits have been declared and mterest and other charges 
met, whereas the co-partnership schemes share the profit on 
one or more of the numerous bonus earmng methods so be- 
lo\ cd of the scientific management school 
The workers in an Industrial Co operative are in the first 

E lacc shareholders, exactly m the same way as any person can 
ecome a shareholder in a Consumers’ Co-operative Society 
They become members upon taking up employment Their 
shares are not purchasable on the Stock ^change, and they can 
only own a maximum of^soo share capital 
As shareholden, they have one vote, whatever the size of 
their holdings, and with that vote they can, with the other 
workers, elect just whom they please to the Management Com* 
miltce of theit society Tlie co partnership schemes in the Gas, 
Light and Coke Co , Vauxhall Motors, Bry ant and May , Ltd , 
do not provide for this democratic function of the worker 
Further, as a condition of employment, the worker must be 
a member of a trade union, and in almost every case the 
workers rcccne slightly above the minimum trade umon rate 
Whilst on thu point, it is mtccesiing to recall that a large 
number of the present Industrial Co-operatives in England 
w ere formed by trade unionists who were on strike against the 
conditions operating in their place of employment 
Official encouragement by the Trade Union Movement has 
been lacking, and this is one important reason why the develop- 
ment of Industrial Co operatives has been held back 
The other major reasons arc purely Co-operative One is 
that for a considerable number of years the Co-operative 
Wliolcsalc Society, rather strangely, has not welcomed their 
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presence in the Co-operative Movement, in 1944, for instance, 
It offered to "buy them out” over a period of ten yean TTic 
other IS that in the majority of cases the Industrial Co-opera- 
tivcs have restricted that supplies to the Co-operative Con- 
sumer Societies, and their expansion has been to a certain 
extent conditioned by the limited number of selling points in 
the Dry Good Departments of the Consumer Societies 
These arc among the reasons for what may be termed their 
small development over the p'lst hundred years 


Societies To d\y 

At the present time there arc forty-six societies in member- 
ship svith the Co-operati\e Productive Federation, Ltd This 
body is the promotional and advisory body of the Workers’ 
Productive Societies, and was founded m 1882 to obtam capital 
for developing societies, to open up markets for their goods and 
to promote unity of action among the societies 
The CPF provides auditing, research, legal and advertis- 
ing and publicity servico for the societies, m addition to 
technical advice 

A Joint Invoicing Department u mamtained, which makes 
It more convenient for retail societies to trade with any number 
of Productive Societies without opening numerous accounts 
The CPF also publishes monthly the well-known Co-opera- 
tive Produchue Reuew, and annually The Co operator's Tear Book 
In the same way that all the Productive Societies arc mem- 
bers of the Co operative Union, $0 too is the Federation, and 
It represents the Produciive Societies on the National Co- 
Mcrative Authority, Joint Parliamentary Comimtiee of the 
Co-operative Confess, the International Co-operative Alli- 
ance and, the National Committee of the Co-operative Party 
In co-opcrationwith an increasing number of Consumer Co- 
operative Societies, the Productive Societies formed m 1926 the 
Co-operative Co partnership Propaganda Committee, with the 
declared purpose of making known the principles of Co-opera- 
tive CO partnership, in order to brmg about the organisation of 
industry based upon those pnnaptes 

The forty-stx societies arc divided for statistical purposes mto 
thefollowinggroups (a) Clothing— nmcsocieliesmanufacturing 
heavy andhghlclolhing,shiTts,hats, ties, etc , (t) Footwear — 
nine Gents and six Ladies, manufacturing almost the complete 
range of footwear, (e) IVinting — twelve societies — Leicester, 
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Blackpool, Bristol, Sivansea, Cardin', Watford, Birmingham, 
Hull, Derby, Nottingham, Gloucester, Pl)'inouth , {d) Miscel- 
laneous — ten societies engaged m the building trade, camage- 
building, locks and cart gear, housing estate, toj'S, pubbcity 
and documentary film pr^uction 
The total sales of these societies for 1945 amounted to 
,£■3,094,704, employing 5,055 Morker-members 
The Clothing and fooUvear Societies supply their produc- 
tions solely to the Co-operative Consumer Societies, the rc- 
mainmg societies having a general trade 

Producers and Covsusiers 

Around the Workers Productive Societies for man} }ears 
has ebbed and flawed the argument of producer and con- 
sumer interests, and within the Co-operative Movement quan- 
tities of ink and paper have been us« in arguing the pros and 
cons of the case 

Ben Jones, the historian of Co-operative Production, wrote 
“If Co-operation is to be rich m benefits to working people, 
as Its advocates have always expected it to be, it must be suc- 
cessfully and universally applied to the production and 
manufacture of all the commodities that are used, or con- 
sumed by the human race The discovery of the best method 
of organising their productive efforts « the most diiHcult 
problem with which Co-operators have had to grapple, and 
unfortunately the discussionsof the subject of Congresses and 
Conferences have been more fruitful in producing stormy 
scenes betsveen supporters of different methods, than they 
have been successful in inducing a general recognition of 
practical pathwaj-s 

Strange as it may seem, the differences arose over the ques 
tion of profit sharing, the arguments for and against demo- 
cratic participation m management, and the mimical interests 
of the co-opcrativxly organist producer to the mtercsts of the 
co-operatively organised consumer were added with the passing 
of time 

The differences over profit-sharing have nov\ subsided, and 
with the increase of employees on management committees of 
Consumer Societies the differences over workers’ participation 
are not so strong as they once were, the pomt of difference now 
being, competition and the diHcring interests of producers and 
comumers 



In regard to the last point, we see here the transposition of 
capitalist thinking into Co-operative economy, the argument 
being that because the interests of capitalist-owner-producers 
have been proved to be detnmcntal to the consumer, the in- 
terests of co-operatively organised producers must likewise be 
the same It is illogical and loose thinking to contend that the 
co-operatively organised worker producers in the Workers’ 
Productive Societies arc also active members of the Consumer 
Co operatives, and the surplus of the Productive Societies is 
shared between the worker and the Consumer Society pur- 
chases in the same way as, in a retail society, the members 
draw a dividend and the workers draw a bonus 

Within a capitalist economy the differences between capi- 
talist-owner producers and consumers and organised tvorkers 
13 apparent and too obvious, but in a Co-operative economy 
the interests of the consumers and producers are precisely the 
same, for they are not two separate individuals, but the same 
people— Co-operators 

AVhat IS the argument’ On the point of competition, this 
a^ment, too, cannot be substantiated in fact In the iirst 
place, the total output of all Co-operative Productive resources, 
C W S and Workers’ Productive Societies m clothing, footwear 
and printing is less than 20 per cent of the total sales and pur- 
chases of these commodtiie» by the Co-operative Consumer 
Societies Secondly, the price differences at the manufacturing 
end are almost identical, whatever price differences there may 
be occur ac the consumer sales end, and this is the responsibility 
of the Consumer Societies, and not of the productive units 
The competition in style, finish and design is surely beneficial 
to the consumer, and not a basis for violent disagreement 

That there should be some national planning within the Co- 
operative Movement along the lines of^ecialisation, bulk buy- 
ing and central sdlmg I agree, and I feel that sooner or later 
this will have to take place, but the problem must not be ap- 
proached on the basis of absorption and elimination of the 
Workers’ Productive SoacUes, for I am convinced that their 
principle of workers’ participation in the management of in- 
dustry is one of inestimable value, which 1$ now becoming 
accepted as a general principle for all mdustry 

Producer and consumer interests within a Co-operative 
economy are the same, and it is the responsibility, and even the 
declared policy of the Co-operative Movement, to resolve the 
differences that exist in the economic system as a whole, as 
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declared in a report accepted bj the Co operative Congress of 

1946 

The function of the Co operatue Movement is to serve 
the community by umtir^ p«>ple with common interests as 
consumers and producers on a democratic and equalitarnn 
basis and m doing so it is working for the transformation of 
a profit seeking society to a community directing and con 
trolling Its own economic and social services so as to ensure 
the greatest happiness and well being of ill its members 
In pursuit of this objective the Co operative Movement 
seeks to maintain and extend its power in economic and cul 
tural life and to collaborate in the extension of ill forms of 
democratic collectivist enterprises until such time as societv 
is prepared to apply univcrsaliv the principles of Co-opera 
tion ’ 

This statement clearly disposes of the arguments of the past 
and clears the way for discussions to proceed upon the basis of 
Co-opcration m order to provide better service to the con 
sumers and the commumt> as a whole 

iNTERNATtONAl 

Throughout the world Workers Productive Artisan and 
Agricultural Societies play a larger role in the economy of their 
rcmeciive countries thin do the Consumer Societies 
The latest statistics are not as >et available for each countr> 
but as one example of many the French Workers Productive 
Societies play a considerable part in the economy of France 
There societies number 700 and since the liberation aoo nev 
societies have been startea 

Of the 700 soactics afRIiaied to SCOP (Societis Co 
operative Ouvriires de Production) 350 are Building Societies 
undertaking a considerable amount of Gewemment work, in 
addition there arc Instrument and Precision 4Sorker! 
Societies Bakers, Electrical Workers Diamond cutters Wood 
workers, Quames Steel and Railway Workers Film Producers 
Glass-bottle Makers Clothingand Footwear 
The Societies have their own bank and benefit from the 
Government s Co-operative Credit Department and other 
statutes in the Code of Labour receiving both Government and 
trade union support for the foundation and expansion of 
Workers’ Productive Societies 



^Smce the war Workers’ C3(M)perativc Productive Societies 
have been re-established m Poland, Czechoslovakia, 'Yugo- 
slavia, Italy and many other countries and m the USSR 
there are a considerable number of Craftsmen’s Co operatives 
The* International Co operative Alliance is at the moment 
preparing the rules and regulations for an auxiliary committee 
under the auspices of the I C A for the formation of an Inter- 
national Committee ofWorkers’ Productivcs and Artisan Co- 
operative Societies, the purpose of whidi will be to interchange 
imormation, and, as far as possible, co-ordinate the activities 
of these forms of co operation in order that these societies can 
play a greater part in the economy of these countries and the 
world as a whole 

The Worker and Democracv 
The special contribution of the Workers’ Productive 
Soueties to Go operative hie m particular, and social con- 
ditions m general, lies, as Dr Hasselman has rightly said not 
so much in the material and economic, but in the spiritual and 
social sphere The YVorkers’ Productive Soaety is a direct 
attempt to restore the inner connection betv, ecn the worker and 
his work by giving him control over the process and result of 
his work 

In short, the method of oigamsation which operates in the 
Workers Productive Societies is a daily education and training 
in democracy, integrating the democratic method into the 
workers’ cver>day thoughts and actions, encouraging the ac- 
ceptance of personal responsibility, thus ensuring that democ- 
racy shall be of the many, and not of the few, and, as such, 
recognises the social context m which personality is formed 
G D H Cole has written 

I do not believe that any state or society can be effectively 
democratic m great affair', in national or inlemational 
affairs, or in the government of its great cities and country 
areas — unless it is so organised as to be democratic in small 
things, and to give the small groups, of which the great 
society is made up, real opportunities for democratic 
action ” 

The Workers’ Productive Societies have in a small, but none 
the less highly significant way experimented and proved the 
truth of this opimon 
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The duaplme vvitliin the Societies is high, and their expen 
cnee has contradicted the Webbs’ criticism m this respect At 
no lime in the history of the existing Societies has there been a 
strike, and the general atmosphere under ^vhlch the i\ork is 
cam^ out contrasts sharp!) with that existing m factories not 
so organised 

As in another connection the Consumer Cooperative 
Societies have earned the democratic method into the distn* 
butuT helds, so have the Workers’ Producbve Soaeties led the 
way in the practice of democracy m the factones, and m so 
doing has e given to the workers practical every day cxpcnence 
in the management of productive concerns 
The imphcaiions of Uus, had the method been more ividely 
adopted in the past, would ha\’e enabled the present Govern 
ment to ha\e called in tramed and cxpcnenced managers of 
democratically oismcd and controlled factories 

It must not be assumed, however, that it is all plam sailing, 
for the acceptance of democrauc responsibility is not a part 
of the training of the aicrare man and w oman, and as it would 
be foolish to expect John Smith to step out of his office and 
fight Joe Louis ivithout any previous training, so, too, it is 
foolish to expect a ivorker, immediately he steps out of a capt 
talist factory into a democratically owned ana controlled fac 
tofV, to understand and accept the responsibilities involved 
without any previous training and experience 
I adroit that the democratic training received in the trade 
unions and Consumer Co-operatives, Inbour Party groups, 
etc , IS valuable, but the responsibibty of management ot a 
business concern is, to say the l^ost, more practical 
The sociological impbcations of Workers’ Productive 
Soaeties arc important, particularly so for the future , for if we 
are desirous of extending democratic government, and, what 
IS more important, perpetuating it and ciakmg 1 1 more eifiaent 
than It his so far proved, wc must of necessity employ the 
democraticonethods in such ways that thc\ become integm! 
parts of everyday thought and action,, 



LABOUR RELATIONS IN THE 
CO OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


By K. Bennett, B Sc (Econ ) 

The BRITISH Co-operaUve Movement employs some 
330,000 workers, of whom 60,000 arc employed by the whole- 
sale societies, and most of the remamder by the retail distn 
butive societies Although the number employed may at first 
sight seem impressive, it is only 2 per cent of the insured 
population, and is less than 3 per cent of the membership of 
Co-operative Soueties Nevertheless, the movement, like all 
large-scale employers, including the State and the municipali- 
ties as well as joint stock companies, has been compelled by the 
force of circumstances to face up to the difficulties involved in 
the task of regulating, on a collective basis, the wages and con- 
ditions of labour of its employees 

The purpose of this essay 1$ to revieiv the history of the wage- 
regulating oegarusattons set up by the movement, to analyse 
their methods of operation, and to consider some of the prob 
lems which arc confronting the movement as an employer 
during the immediate post war years 

I 

At the outset it should be noted that a large proportion of 
societies (including the wholesale societies and nearly all the 
hundred largest retail societies who employ between them two- 
thirds of Co operative distributive workers) make it a condition 
of employment that their emfiloyces become members of a 
trade union The movcmeni s shop assistants are members of 
the Union of Shop, Djstnbutive and Allied Workers (estab 
lished in 1947, follcnvmg the amalgamation of the National 
Umon of Distnbutise and Allied Workers and the National 
Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants) The Transport and 
General IVorkcrs Union enrol a proportion of the movement’s 
transport workers and a variety of craft unions cater for the 
movements craft workers Even the movement’s executive 
officers, Its secretaries and mana^rs arc trade unionists, being 
members of the National Umon of Co-operative Officials This 
almost complete loo per cent trade union membership among 
Go-operativc employees has to be contrasted with the almost 
non existent trade umon membership m the remainder of the 
distnbutne trades 



Had the movement not insisted on compulsory trade union 
membership, It would undoubtedly have obviated some of the 
labour troubles which it has encountered For example, it 
w ould probably have found the distributive trade unions takmg 
up a less aggressive attitude (the aggressiveness of the distn- 
bulivc trade umons tov. ards the Co-operative Movement dates 
from the period of compulsory trade union membership), and 
It would almost certainly not have needed to spend so much 
time and money on vrage negotiations as it has in fact spent 
On the other hand, a policy of voluntary trade union member- 
ship might have led to other troubles — eg, to stakes, both 
ofhcial and unofficial, to enforce trade umon membership 
The pros and cons of compulsory trade umon membership in 
the Co-operative Movement is, however, to-day an academic 
subject, as the active Co-operative membership (less than 5 per 
cent of the total membership) viould not tolerate non umomsm 
in the larger Co-operative Societies 
Organisation of the employees has brought into being Co- 
operative employ ers’ organisations These organisations, which 
were otablisned after the 1914-18 war, are raown as Distnct 
Wages Boards Societies witnm the various Distnct Assoaation 
areas of the Co-operative Union formed Wages Boards, to 
whom they depute the task of negotiating collective agree- 
ments with their employees’ trade umons Although the 
motives which influence societies to jom Wages Boaras are 
vaned, there can be little doubt that the dominant motive is 
to prevent, if po«ib!«, the trade unions from “playing-off” one 
society against the other As this motive u undoubtedly the 
Tauon dltre ©nS'agcs Boards, the method by which one society 
is “play cd-off” against another can be ated Soaety A u pay - 
ingics milk roundsmen x/' for a six-day working week, Souety 
B 11 paying x plus for a scvrn-day wxirkmg week In the 
absence of a ages Board, the trade union approaches Society 
A w ith a demand that »t pays its roundsmen x plus_y/* , support- 
ing its demand bypointmgout that this w age is paid by S<Kiety 
B Having securrf the concession, the Umon approaches 
Society B with a demand that it operates the six-day w eek and 
supports the application by pomtii^ out that S^ety A is 
operating a six-day week and is, at the same time, paymg the 
same wage was Soaety B (As a matter of interest it might be 
noted that the Co-operative Movement was one of the first 
employers m the milk distnbuuve trade to introduce the slx- 
day working week) In trying to obviate this "playing-off” 
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tendency. Wages Boirds make no secret of the fact that they are 
employers’ organisations, whose task it is to look after the 
interests of societies as employers of wage labour 

In spite of setbacks, the membership of Wages Boards 
steadily increased during the intcr-war ^ears The biggest 
obstacles founders of Wages Boards had to contend vvith were 
(l) the parochial feeling of societies, especially among small 
rural societies, whose Committees of Management sverc deter- 
mined to be “masters m their otvn house’’ — an attitude they 
were able to maintain for many years, as their few employees 
were largely unorganised, (a) the influence of employees 
elected to membership ofManagement Committees using their 
voting strength to prevent their societies from affibating to 
Wages Boards In spite of these difEcultics, some goper cent of 
societies had joined Wages Boards at the outbreak of war — a 
result which can be regarded as creditable in a movement 
which IS built up of autonomous units 
With the growth of Wages Boards a parallel movement took 

i ilace in the establuhment of Sectional Wages Boardwt e , 
ederations of District Wages Boards, whose functions were to 
take over the negotiating work of District IVages Boards by 
negotiating on a sectional basis collective agreements, thus pre- 
venting one district being “played-oft” against another By 
igtg Sectional Wages Boards had been established m all the 
eignt sections of the Co-operative Union, and in the northern 
half of the country sectional agreements had replaced district 
agreements The number of agreements operative was, how- 
ever, in the region of 450, although with the growth of Wages 
Boaro membership they were being steadily reduced 
A further feature of Go-operative wage negotiations is the 
’Vational Conciliation Boaid for the Co-operative Service, 
which ivas established in 1926, and whose inauguration can be 
traced to the General Strike of that year The Board consists 
of six Co-operative and six trade union representatnes, to- 
gether with an independent chairman Under the rules of the 
Board there has to he prior negotiation before a dispute can be 
heard by the Board, and provision is made for the Board to 
give unanimous decisions on disputes referred to it Failit^ 
unanimity, provision 1$ made for the mdependent chairman to 
give an award with the consent of the parties to the dispute 
'The Boardis, in practice, not merely a Conciliation Board, but 
IS primarily an Arbitration Board, and its success can to a large 
measure be attributed to the independent chairmen, of whom 
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might be mentioned the late Pro^esso^ Daniels, Professor Shim 
man Sir Charles Doughty, K C , and Sir John Forster, K.C 
It will be noted, ho\scvcr, that tinder the rules the independent 
chairman could give an award ctnly with the consent of the 
disputing parties As vnll be mentioned later, compulsory 
arbitration in the Go-operalive Movement had to await the 
commg of the Second World War Similar Conahation 
Boards operate for the wholesale societies 

Fmally, mention must be made of the Labour Department 
of the Co-operative Union The duties of its officials, who work 
under the supervision of a Labour Adviser, are primarily to 
adYLSc societies on labour matters to assist Wages Boarcb in 
their negotiations with trade unions, and to prepare and prt 
sent cases to the Conciliation Board Its officials represent the 
movement on Joint Industrial Councils and Statutory Wages 
Councils established under the Wages Councils Act The de- 
partment has also been responsible for the mitiation and super 
vision of societies superannuation schemes i^hich arc desired 
to provide pensions for some go per cent of cooperative 
employees on retirement 

There is not the same necessity for such elaborate negotiating 
machinery in the wholesale soacties Both the CWS and the 
sews hate relented to a sulxommittee of the Board of 
Directors the task of negotiating wage rates for their numerous 
^des ofemplo>ecs with trade union officials and Ixith have 
found It necessary to employ professional labour advisers Be 
cause many of the grades of workers cmplo>cd by the whole- 
sale societies arc in wclI-organised trades, with nationally 
obsened rates of wages and conditions of labour, the whole 
sale societies are able, without much difficulty, to follow the 
generally accepted standards Both wholesale societies operate 
^nciliation Boards avilh siinilnr rules to those operating in the 
retail moacment 

The foregoing paragraphs outline the movement s wage 
negotiating machinery as it operated at the outbreak of war 
But for the war, itwouki probably has’c undergone little change 
in the intervening years 

The outbreak of w ar caused the retail movement to take a 
big step fon>ard in wages matters Within a fciv weclj of the 
declaration of w ar the Labour Department, with the authonty 
of the Exccutnc Committee of the Co-operative Umon, had 
approached Sectional Wages Boards and persuaded them to 
agree to the establishment of, and to participate in, the work 
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of a National \Vagcs Board for the duration of the war, it being 
understood that the primary function of the National Wages 
Board was to negotiate war bonuses on a national basis All the 
eight Sectional \Vages Boards agreed to the proposal, and the 
Metropolitan District Wages Board %v as given special represen- 
tation because of its size and importance 

During the war and subsequently the NationaRVages Board 
and the trade unions negotiated ten war bonuses, totalling 32/6 
for adult males and 31/6 for adult females, with smaller 
amounts for juiuors Special war increases were negotiated for 
Branch Managers and ofTiaals Other nationally negotiated 
agreements dealt with such problems arising out of the war as 
substitute and part time la^ur reinstatement of employees, 
air raid precautions When the National Arbitration Tribunal 
was established it was agreed that the independent chairmen of 
the National Conciliation Board should have authority to issue 
awards m all disputes referred to the Board which could not be 
settled by agreement , thus the principle of compulsory arbitra- 
tion became operative for the first time in the Co-operattve 
Movement How lo^ it would survive the ending of the 
National Arbitration Tribunal is a moot point, although there 
are grounds for believing that compulsory arbitration has 
come to stay in the Co operative Movement 

The war time work of the National Wages Board, although 
It did not meet with unanimous approval amongst societies, 
won the confidence of the movement, with the result that when, 
at the end of hostilities, it was proposed that the National 
Wages Board should become a permanent committee of the 
Co operative Union, with extensive powers to co ordinate and 
umfy agreements, consent to the proposal was granted with 
harijly a dissentient 

Soon after the decision was taken, the trade unions — who for 
some time had been very restless about the relatively low rates 
operating in some of the smaller societies particularly in the 
south and south west — submitted demands for a revision of 
certain pre war local agreements which were generally ad- 
mitted to be out of date owing to war time developments 
(During the war local agreements had remained unaltered 
under a status quo arrangement ) 

To these applications for a revuion of pre-war agreements, 
the National Wages Board replied with an offer to negotiate 
national agreements for the main grades of Co-operative em- 
ployees The trade unions, whilst admitting the case for 



national agreements, took the line that the tune was inoppor- 
tune to commence the big task of replacing some 250 local 
agreements by a series of nabonal agreements This difference 
ofopinion was settled by reference ofthe dispute to the National 
Conciliation Board, whose independent chairman, Prof Jack 
of Durham Uruversity.gavcanatvard in favour ofthe National 
Wages Board 

In compliance with this decision the National \Vages Board 
and the trade tinions, after agreeing to set up a Joint Com- 
mittee for National Negotiations, commenced — in August 1945 
— the task of negotiating national agreements The task proved 
long and difHcult, and it was not until twelve months later that 
the parties were in a position to recommend acceptance of the 
terms they had negotiated Both sides obtained approval from 
their constituents for the recommended terms, and the agree 
ments became operative in October 1946 

The mam features of the National Agreements arc societies 
sre placed (m accordance with principles laid down in the 
Agreements) mto one of four categories (the desirability of 
introducing a fifth category mto the ACTccments is under 
considention) , theworkingweekureducedtoforty four hours, 
with otertime payable at time-and-a-half rates, workers 
qualify, after twelve months’ service, for an annual holiday 
of twelve days, apart from Bank and statutory holidays 
Representative rates (including war bonuses) are male shop 
assistants— London, tto/-. Provincial “A”, 100/6, female shop 
assistanti^London, 82/0, Provincial “A”, 77/* 

II 

Having reviewed briefly the history of wage negotiations m 
the Co-operative Movement, wc now turn to a description of 
the methods of negotiation, but it is necessary to remember 
that any attempted description, and, in particular, any 
attempt^ generalisations, cannot cover adequately all the 
factors 

In the first place, it has to be admitted that agreed principles 
{other than «neral acceptance of the principle of collective 
bargaining) do not exist for regulating wages and conditions 
of employment in the Co-operative Movement — any more than 
they exist outside the movement Small blame can be attached 
cither to members of Wages Boards or to trade union officials 
for this state of affairs Even if Co-operative negotiators, and 
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the trade umon officials wth whom they arc in close contact, 
were famdiar with the writings of economists and sociologists 
(which they arc not), they would have little to guide them 
Principles of wage ffication have still to be worked out and, 
what IS equally important, agreed A reference to the mar- 
ginal productivity theory of wages, irrespective of what truth 
there may he in that theory, would be of little help in settling 
the issues raised by a demand for y increase for the move- 
ment’s shop assistants ' 

This lack of pnnaple causes both sides to resort to the use of 
such arguments as they hope will convince the other side of the 
justice in the attitude they arc taking up on the issue under 
discussion The result can be antiapatcd Widely inconsistent 
arguments are used by both sides Ifthe wages of workers em- 
ployed m an unprofitable department arc under discussion, the 
Co-operative side tends to stress the unprofitabihty as an argu- 
ment against concessions The trade umon officials retort that 
the unprofitability and the implied mismanagement are not 
the fault of their memben, who should not oe expected to 
suffier If the department is profitable, the trade umon 
offiuals will almost certainly make its profitability a feature of 
the negotiations, but will be met with the argument from the 
Co-operative side that, as the movement is organised in the 
interests of its consumer members, the latter, and not the em 
ployces, should reap the advantages Inpenods of rising prices 
the trade umons’ officials will use the rue in the level of prices 
as an argument for higher wages, but in periods of falling prices 
s\ill either contest the fact of the fall in prices or will find other 
arguments to support their case Simiiarl), the Co operative 
side wll use equally inconsistent arguments based on move- 
ments in the price level 

It might be asked, if there arc no agreed prmciples of wage 
fixation, how u it possible for agreements to be reached’ (It u 
necessary to emphasise that agreements are reached, as it u 
only a relatively small proportion of duputes which arc settled 
by arbitration — a state of affairs which u not confined to the 
Co-operative Movement ) An important factor making for 
amicable settlements of labour disputes in the movement u the 
fact that the parties on both sides have, to a greater or lesser 
extent, divided loyalties A large proportion of the members of 
Wages Boards are manual or clcri<^ workers and, as such, 
devote a proportion of their activities m trying, through their 
trade union, to bring their owm wages up to svhat they con- 



ceivc to be “fair” ages They thus have a bias in favour of the 
■wagc^mer even ■when they have to negotiate as employers 
Many of the trade union offiaals who negotiate on behalf of 
Co-operative employees are themselves former employees of the 
movement and, whilst they bcheve they are in honour bound to 
contend on behalf of their members, fully appreaate that there 
IS a limit to the wage paying capacity of societies They also 
wcllknow thatit IS the Cooperative Movement which provides 
them with their members and, in the mam, appreciate that 
there is no sense m ‘ killing the goose which lays the golden 
eggs” Thus the negotiators, drawn from the same wage-eam 
ing classes, tend in the mam to explore every avenue m trying 
to reach a compromise solution which will not be unfair to 
cither side 

The influence of employees as members of the Co-operative 
Society which employs them, and as voters in the elections of 
management committees, is not without its reactions on Co- 
operative wage negotiations As previously mentioned, the 
employees in some societies by dominating the committees of 
management have been able to prevent ihctr societies from 
afniiating to Wages ^ards, and have thus been able to secure 
for themselves and their colleagues more favourable terms 
than they would otherwise have obtained In other societies 
Go-operatwc employees sitting on the committee of manage- 
ment— although m a minority — are able to influence their 
more numerous colleagues to record decisions favourable to the 
employees which, but for the fact that the employees are mem- 
bers of the Committee, would not have been reached The 
trade ■unions continuously use their influence to increase em- 
ployee representation on management committees, claiming 
for ihcir members what they describe as “full nghtsofmember- 
ship The justice of this claim is not universally admitted m 
the movement but is opposed in some quarters as savounng of 
syndicalism The National Executive of the Cooperative 
Union his recently used its influence against exlcnacd em- 
ployee representation a subject on which more is likely to be 
heard m the near future 

The question may legitimately be asked, “^^’hat is the net 
result of the organisation of Cooperative employees and Co- 
operative Soaeiies into collective wage-negotiating bodies^ Do 
the results differ materially from those which would have been 
realised from individual bargaining between cmplovcc and 
society’” 



It IS obvious that, in the absence of trade union organisation, 
there would be limits below which the wages of Co operative 
employees would not fall These limits would be the wage 
rates which would be insufRcient to attract an adequate suppl) 
of staff of a required quality On the other hand, the upper 
limits to which the most powerful distributive trade union can 
push wage rates are, in practice, those which so increase the 
cost of distribution in Cooperative Societies that societies, in 
self defence, ivould be compelled to reduce their activities, and 
thus the number of workers employed This, however, does not 
carry us very far, as between these upper and lower limits there 
is a relatively wide range of possible rates 
Notwithstanding the growth of large scale retailers during 
the last few decades, the average number of shop workers em- 
ployed per employer is still very small If for no other reason 
the unorgamsed snopworkerhasgreat difficulty in ascertaining 
the value of his services on the labour market He thus tends 
to be even more immobile than industrial workers and, m 
consequence, his wage may for relatively long periods be below 
(or even above) the marginal productivity rate 
It seems, therefore, reasonable to conclude that, in periods 
ivhen the labour market is favourable to the ivage-eamer, ivage 
rates in the Co-operative Movement tend to rise more quickly, 
and possibly by ^eater amounts, than they do m private trade 
This conclusion is borne out by the experience during the late 
war As previously mentioned, nine war bonuses were granted 
to the mam body of Co-operative employees Some ivar 
bonuses would have been granted even if not a single Co- 
operative cmplojee had been a member of a trade umon, but 
It is doubtful whether they would have been granted at approxi 
mately 8« monthly intervals — ^which was one of the effects of 
trade union organisation among Co-operative employees This 
conclusion is borne out by the experience of the Retail Distn 
butive Joint Industrial Councils established just prior to the 
war These Joint Industrial Councils regulate, m admittedly 
an imperfect manner, the wages of private trade employees, 
but the trade unions’ representatives on the Industnal Coun- 
cils succeeded, during the war, m persuadmg the private trade 
employers’ representatives to agree to roughly the same war 
bonuses as were granted to the Co operative Movement But 
on each occasion there was a time lag of up to six months 
between the Co-operative and private trade advance 
This conclusion suggests that in periods when the state of the 



labour market is unfavourable to wage earners an cfiect of 
Co-operative employers’ organisations would be to speed up 
the necessary downward adjustment of wages Undoubtedly 
this tendency operates, although experience suggests that the 
downward movement does not operate so smoothly or so 
rapidly as does an upward movement The reason u probably 
psychological The working class members of^Vages Boards 
are always reluctant for the movement to press for reductions, 
and it IS only when adverse economic conditions have led to an 
appreciable cut in the surplus available for dividend that 
applications for reductions are made 

The paucity of statistics m the private trade makes compari- 
son between Co operative rates and pnvatc trade rates a diffi 
cult task, but such data as exist suggest that Co-operative wage 
rates for distributive workers are, and have for many years 
been, on the average at least lor per vicek higher than private 
trade rates It is probable that a substantial proportion of the 
dilterence can be accounted for by the fact that the Co-opera- 
tivc employee, unlike the employee m private trade, is a trade 
luuonist, a conclusion vvhich is borne out by the fact that in the 
ease of worken engaged m well-organised trades — e g , builders, 
printers, etc — the Co-operative hlovcment is content, m the 
mam, to observe the agr^ rates for the trade 

III 

Those concerned with labour relations m the Co-operative 
Movement are closely watching the outcome of the recent 
amalgamation between the National Union of Distributive and 
Allied Workers and the National Amalgamated Union of Shop 
Assistants IVhils t the former Umon’s tjuartcr-million member- 
ship was almost exclusively Co-operative, the National Amal- 
gamated Union*of Shop A»istants — the much smaller union — 
had perhaps one-third of its membership employed in pnvatc 
trade Moreover, it was able to wield an influence out of all 
proportion to its numerical strength Its officials, dunng the 
inter-war years, succeeded in obtaining recognition from the 
pnvatc trade employ en and their Associations Just prior to 
the outbreak of war, the Union was largely instrumental in 
getting establish^ joint Industrial Councils for the retail 
trades, which have already done useful work 

Co-operators are asking whether the amalgamated Union 
will continue this work by devoting a reasonable proportion of 
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Its time and money to organising the private trade employee 
If the Union will do this, itcanr^uce the gap between private 
trade and Co operative rales and conditions, and by so doing 
perform a valuable service for the private trade employee, and 
at the same time strengthen the Co operative Movements 
competitive position 

This policy would be m line with the Umon’s advocacy of an 
extension of collectivist control over the nation s mdustry and 
commerce The distributive trade unions have been consistent 
supporters of the Labour Party s policy of collectivism 
N U D A in particular had for many years had a number 
of its officials m the House of Commons, and its successor 
USD AW has its representatives m the present Labour 
Mmistry The Co-operative Movement’s practice and policy 
IS in line with the ideals of collectivists It is democratically 
controlled, and is not run m the interests of pnvate profit- 
makers, to name two of the tests frequently applied by col- 
lectivists It b, in consequence, a movement which should 
receive the support of the present Labour Government and 
Its trade union supporters The Union of Shop, Distribu- 
tive and Allied workers u m a particularly strong position 
amongst trade unions to stren«hcn collectivist practices, 
simply by ensunng that in the distributive trades Co-opera- 
tive rates become the “rate for the job’ ^Vll] it resolutely 
follow this programme, or will it follow the simpler task of 
extracting what it can from the Co-operative Movement in the 
interests of a minority of shop assistants* The answer depends 
on the statesmanship shown by the Union’s officials and its 
rank-and file membership 

Rising wage costs is a problem which is facmg all societies 
Costs of rcinstafmg former employees from the Forces, and 
higher wage rates, have added substantial sums to societies’ 
wage costs A compensatory factor has beci> the increase m 
sales but, because ofthengid control over margins, the surplus 
has not risen by a corresponding amount, with the result that 
rates of dividend have fallen stradily during the last couple of 
years 

Relief does not appear to be m sight There is little prospect 
of a fall in wage rates in the immediate future On the con- 
trary the fact that the general level of wage rates still tends to 
rise IS increasing the pressureibr higher wage rates Neither are 
there good prospects that any appreciable increase will be 
allow cd in retailers’ margins The annual cost to the tax payer 
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of food and oihcr subsidies is m tho region of £^oo million, and 
an> increase in the retailers’ margins would add to this enor- 
mous cost of the Government’s policy in holding down the cost 
of living 

It IS safe to prophesy that societies, in an attempt to present 
this squeezing of the rale of dividend by the upper nullstone of 
higher wage costs and the lower millstone of controlled margins, 
will be driven to carry on their activities with the mimmum 
number of workers This is, of course, in the national interest 
Government spokesmen have m recent vears time and time 
again warned the distributive trades tliat they must manage 
with fewer worken than they employed in pre-war days, and 
one of the tasks facing the dutnbutive trade uiuons and the 
movement’s negotiating bodies is to ensure that this reduced 
labour force is employed to the best advantage There should 
be no more strikes, official or unofficial, in the movement, 
there should be less lalkof* men’s work” and “women’s work” , 
and there should be a general willingness to try experiments 
with the object of effecting savings m labour costs As the 
on iht EconomK ConndtratMw rtloiionJ helwim 

Emplojfrt and Workers {Cmd 7018) states “It is as necessary to 
increase the work done per pason in the distnbutive rates 
as It IS m manufacturing industnes” 

In this connection le is of interest to note that, officially, the 
movement has not favoured piece-rate systems, or even com- 
mission systems, although both operate to a limited extent 
wiihm the movement Most sections of the retail trades do not 
lend themselves to payment by results, and even commission 
systems can, as Co-operative experience shoirt, create many 
difficulties and anomihes, especially w hen workers are strongly 
organised (The pmaic trade might be less favourably dis- 
pOTcd towards its commission systems if its employees were 
trade unionists ) It is doubtful, therefore, if there will be any 
appreciable extension of the system of payment by results in the 
Co-opcrativT Movement, notw-ithstaimmg the recent Govern- 
ment announcement that it desires to sec the system extended 
in the interest of increased production 
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Ill GENERAL 


CO-OPERATION AND THE COMMUNITY 
By VJ P Watkins 

IS an ammai that lives in communities There \\ould 
perhaps be no need to repeat this truism were its truth not so 
often Ignored or forgotten For the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century no truth about man was so consistently 
neglected b> conventional political and economic thought 
Even to-day, although individualism as a doctrine no longer 
sways any sigmhcont body of adherents (individualists by 
nature Britain alwa>$ has had and will have, even among 
Socialists), people take individualist premises unconsciously 
for granted Much of their thmbng is two dimensional It is 
a graph of which “the individual’’ and “the State” are the 
co-ordinates Few have fully grasped the truth that man must 
live m communities, not merely m the sense of CTouping his 
dwellings together, but m the sense that, deprived of the com- 
mon resoiu'ces and mutual stimulus of community living, his 
individual existence, both physical and spiritual, is barren, 
stunted and poverty stnckcn In our generation it is chiefly 
the town-planners who have brought the community — the 
third dimension— back into its rightful place to complement 
and balance the other two 

The central problem of statesmanship to-day is that of 
building healthy, happy and flourtshmg communities on the 
foundation of modem science and technique Machine pro- 
duction, scientific processes and market economics, especially 
when initiated under capitalist auspices, have shattered, 
wherever they have penetrated, not only the primitive 
economy of hand work and rule of thumb, but also the 
ancient community life of which it formed an integral part 
Perhaps this was not often, deliberately done or permitted 
It IS rather that business men and statesmen alike have been 
commumty-blind and deaf to almost any other language than 
that of money In Bntam the impact of the Industrial Rcvolu- 



tion, with Its shifts of population, new factory discipline, in 
creasing economic insecurity, break up of the family as a 
working unit, divorce of svorker from the ovr-nenhip of tools 
and matenal, division of producers from consumers, atomised 
British society, as the cultural sterility of the suburbs of our 
large cities abundantly tesufics Moreover, as Dr Karl 
Polanyi has shown in ms Ongtns of Our Time, the impact 
of market economy on the social life of less developed races 
has been strikingly similar, and it is onl) within the last 
generation that colomat administration, enlightened by sociol 
ogy and anthropology, has become aware of what was hap- 
pening and taken steps to prevent or idleviate it 
In the early days of machine industry there appeared one 
man above all others who showed that he was aware of the 
reasons why the Industrial Revolution had led to social 
disaster, as w ell as the direction m which the remedy should be 
sought That was Robert Owen, and it is no accident or co- 
incidence that he has alwa)-s been revered as the prophet and 
progemtor of the Co operative Movement It is of little 
Importance that Owen professed many untenable doctrines, 
or that he expressed the truth he perceived m extreme and 
untenable formulas Most of our generation, for example, 
would agree that ho interoretation of ho own maxim ‘‘A 
Man’s character o made lor him and not by him ’ was one- 
sided because he thought almost entirely in terms of environ 
ment, and ignored heredity Owens nghtness of view is 
provrf not by what he said or wrote, but by vvhai he attemptfd 
to create, particularly while he was the mananng partner at 
New Lanark mills He there tried to transform a hetero- 
geneous assembly of migrants, vvith no common background of 
origin and no bond but the wage nexus into a community 
He tned to supply what was entirely lacking in the new 
industrial settlements then springing up between the Forth and 
the Cljdc, in South Lancashire the West Riding Duthamand 
Tyaicsidc, Staffordshire and South Wales One by one later 
generations havx been obliged to advance on all the lines that 
Ov^cn explored — to devrlop the interest of workers m their 
work to raue earnings and increase leisure, to improve diet 
and humanise education, to build decent houses and provide 
social amenities But most of all modem planners are trying 
to restore that proper integration of home and work place, of 
the community that works and the community that enjoya 
leisure, that Owen was the first to seek 



The mam difference between Owen’s reforms at Nnif 
Lanark and the welfare work carried on by his father-m law 
and predecessor, David Dole, who was reckoned a benevolent 
and enlightened employer in his day, is that Owen con- 
sciously aimed at building a communi^ And the extent to 
which he succeeded, m spite of his sceptical partners and the 
unselectcd material under his hands, is additional evidence of 
the fundamental rightness of his view Time has vmdicated, 
and ivill vindicate still more, Robert Owen’s practical ivork 
A direct hne of descent runs from Owen’s quaintly-named 
"Institution for the Formation of Character" at New Lanark, 
to what is known m modem jargon, for want of a more apt 
and vmd title, as a ‘ Community Centre’’ in, say. New 
Birmingham or New Manchester And Commumty centres, 
be it remembered, have been recognised smee the Education 
Act of 1944 as a vita! part of adult education for ivhich loc^ 
education authorities are responsible 

Owen’s unsuccessful attempts, even before he left Lanark, 
to win acceptance for his commvuuty plan as an alternative to 
poor rchef are familiar history Not that a few princes, 
philanthropists and politicians did not toy with it but in the 
end only the wage-eammg classes took it senously The co- 
operative experiments, wmch appeared m growing numbers 
during the 1820s, were attempts either to apply the com- 
munity idea m one of its aspects or to accumulate capital m 
order to establish communities That the ultimate aim of these 
efforts was "commumty on land’’ became an article of faith, 
later incorporated by the Rochdale Pioneers in their cele- 
brated statement of aims and objects There is a parallel, at 
once stnkmg and significant, in the relation in which Owen 
and Fourier, his fellow visionary and planner of “utopian" 
communities, stood to the Co-operative Movements of their 
respective countnes 

The Owenite community and the Fourrcnst phalanstery 
declined from the status of ultimate aims to that of pious 
aspirations, and eventually vamshed below the Co-operative 
horizon altogether The immediate economies yielded by co- 
operation, which were to be means to an end, usurped their 
place and became ends in themselves Dividend on purchases, 
as some other form of saving money, not the creation of a new 
form of Soaety, became the pnncipal object of Co-operation 
and the accept^ yardstick for measuring its success, and still 
IS A young and enthusiastic American was recently heard to 


declare that a provision bimting the proportion of its net 
surplus a Co-opcrali\e Soaet> might assign to common 
purposes ought to be included in cverj code of Co-operative 
law, in the interests of the individual member, who would 
othenvise be depnved of his due share of the savings Such a 
proposal, coming from a citizen of a country boastful of its 
democracy and rugged individualism, excites iromc laughter, 
but its very enunciation shows how far Co-operation to-day 
has travelled from the commuruty idea that was its first in- 
spiration This IS as true of agricultural as of consumers’ Co- 
operation With every mcrease in extension has gone a dilution 
of the social ideas of the pioneers What mfluence to-day has 
Raiffeisen’s conception of the credit bank as a school of village 
solidarity, or Plunkett’s formula, which linked better farming 
and better business wath better living, even in their respective 
countries of origin* 

Nevertheless, the Co-operative Movement contributes as 
much to social health by virtue of what it is as by virtue of 
what it aims at Though the aim be low and the outlook 
narrow, the principles bulhfully practised never fail to bear 
fruit \\’hat is more, tliey are always capable of fresh apphea 
lions to suit altered circumstances The chief difficulty has 
always been that Co-operators have often been none too clear 
m their own minds w liai their principles really arc Too often 
they have confiised them with the practical rules by which the 
principles are carried into eflcct Such rules as “one member, 
one vote’’ and “dividend according to purchases’’ are not 
m themselves principles— that is to say, primary— irreduc- 
ible elements without vvhich Co-opetation would not be 
Co-operation at all Tliey arc the canons whose observance 
ensures the presence of these elements in the life of the Co- 
operative Society 

The rule-book gives each member a vote, and only one, 
irrespective of his or her capital holding TTiis is a provision 
which, jf indispensable, is not the only one necessary to secure 
the operation within the soacty of the pnnaple of democracy, 
which vests the supreme authority and the final powTC of 
dccuion m the membership as a whole The dividend on 
purchases system also, coupled with the limitation of the rate 
of interest on share capital, safeguards the principle of cquUv 
and secures the fur distribution of the benefits of associated 
effort amongst all whose contribution is necessary’ An even 
more finelv-drawm application of the same pnnciple is to be 



seen in the ^Yorkers Co partnership Societies which divide 
profits between labour, capital and customer, or the French 
workers’ societies, inspired by Fourier, which share profits 
between labour, capital and talent Historically the idea is 
bound up with the labour theory of value and the desire to 
eliminate exploitation so as to secure for the workers the t\hoIe 
product of their labour For the purpose of the present dis- 
cussion It will serve to show that the real “Principles of Co- 
operation” are not the peculiar possession of the Co-operative 
Movement, but the essential elements of any stable >et pro- 
gressive social order, or of an> soaal life at all tolerable to free 
men and women to day 

The Co-operative idea is thus not simple, but complex 
Nor 13 Co-operatton itself a principle, as is sometimes loosely 
said It IS, on the contrar>, a method or technique of social 
organisation, a mode ©faction m which certain principles are 
reconciled, balanced, integrated It is for this reason that 
CO operative action m any social system u constructive and 
tends towards unity Co-operators, for example, observe the 
principle of economy Like anyone else in business, they aim 
at securing the maximum product, be it goods or service, 
for the minimum cost Their enterprises have to stand or fall 
by this lest But not by this teat alone Co-operative Societies 
have to satisfy the democratio no less than the economic test, 
as well as reaching a sundard of justice in distribution 
acceptable to their members and worker? The capitalist, 
individual or collective, disregards all principles but the 
economic, or, tf he considen them, makes them square to it 
If democracy u good business, so much the better, if it « not, 
so much the worse — for democracy As for justice in distribu- 
tion, the state of the market ss his critenon of the fair price 
It IS precisely because it makes market values paramount, thnt 
capitalism disintegrates social sj'stcms, just as it is because it 
puts market value in a wider and more human setting, that 
Co operation is capable of re-mtcgraiing society 

The commumty of which the early Co-operator? dreamed 
was a society in which democracy and equity (justice in dis- 
tribution), m combination with other principles such as 
personal liberty and the nght to education, were applied to 
every aspect of social life Later French and Swiss Co- 
operators called this “la co-operation integrale” The facts of 
Co-operative historj show, however, that the movement’s line 
of advance has not been so much towards the intensive applica- 
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tion of the Co operative idea lo the life of small commumtics, 
as along the line of its extensne application to the economic 
problems of particular classes of persons in large nations 
Co-operation thus became specialised in independent, and 
sometimes mutually antagonistic “movements”, often allied 
with class interests and divided by class barriers Consumers’ 
Go-opcration is often coloured, consciomly and uncoTisciousl> , 
m Its outlook and policy by the interests of the industrial wage- 
earners who form the backbone of its membership, as agri- 
cultural Co-opcration u influenced by the solidarit> of the 
whole class of farmers \Vhatcver Co-operative Movements 
sought to integrate themselves with, it was seldom with other 
types of Co-opcration In Great Britain consumers* Co-op- 
cration has always maintained a better undcntanding with 
trade unionism and Labour political organisation than with 
agricultural Co-operation There has been admittedly, m 
several countries, a certain amount of mutual help and 
collaboration, especially with regard to legislation ana taxa- 
tion, w Inch afleclcd all types of Co-opcmtion indiscnminately , 
but It u only m recent years that what arc called intcr-C^ 
operative relations — t g , mutual trading between consumers’ 
and farmers’ Co-operatives— emerged from academic tnto 

E radical importance One of the most sigmficant diflerences 
etween pre-Nazi and post-Nazi Co-operation in Germany is 
that, whereas intcr-Co-operative relations were formerly rare 
and almost fortuitous, the collaboration of consumers’ and 
agnculturai Go-operativ'e organisations for the collection and 
distribution of farm produce is taken for granted as indis* 
pcnsable m future to an cflicicnt marketing systirm 
It may well be that the self-supporting C^peralive com- 
munity, as It was portrayed by Robert Owen, William 
Thompson and their followcn, looked back rather than 
forware, and had no real chance of practical realisation in an 
age increasingly dominated by specialisation and expanding 
markets That age seems to have passed Certain kinds of 
expansion have come to an end, having reached world limits, 
while the world itself in terms of transport and communication 
has shrunk Conflicts can no longer ^ avoided by expansion 
into unoccupied or uncontested spaces Competitors must come 
lo terms or mutually destroy one another Specialisation must 
be balanced by co-ordination, freedom of enterprise limited by 
the overriding necessity of united or agrew action The 
approach to the problem of world nutntion by the Hot 



Sprirgs Conference of 1943, and the conclusions it reached, 
illustrate this change m the economic background The fact 
that the practical measures proposed by this and subsequent 
conferences have been whittled down to suit less enlightened 
views and special mterests does not detract from the evidence 
they gave that the world is one commumty and that the wcll- 
bemg of the lesser communities within it depends on recog- 
nising their dependence on it and on one another 

In this setting the problems of inter-Co-operative relations 
appear to possess increasing importance This docs not simply 
refer to the value attached to inter-trading between con- 
sumers’ and agricultural Co-operatives by one resolution of the 
Hot Spnngs Conference, which was, after all, little more than 
a re-affirmation of a similar resolution passed by the W'orld 
Economic Conference at Geneva m 1927 Such mter-trading 
IS only a particular example which points to an idea of much 
more general significance— namely, that the principles 
governing the integration of the world commumty are essen- 
Cialiy the same as chose governing the integration of local and 
national commumties The correlation between class»t>Tanny 
or class-conflict at home and imperialist aggression abroad is 
familiar enough in the recent history of more than one nation 
With the resolution of class-conflicts which have their origins 
in the market economy, and resultant better national integra- 
tion, an increasmg measure of world integration would seem 
possible, and even, attainable 

Now, the various Co-operative Movements, m so far as they 
can correlate their action, make for integration at every level. 
Charles Gide m a celebrated passage called attention to the 
harmonismg power of Co-operation in resolving the conflicts 
of interest which underlie so many modem social problems — 
between traders and customers, between employers and 
workers, between tenant and lai^Iord, betv\een fanner and 
middleman In each case the conflict is resolved by replacing 
the opposing parties by a society which unites their interests, 
transiernng the shop to the consumers, the workplace and 
responsibility for management to the workers, the apartment 
block to the tenants, the processing and marketing of produce 
to the farmers It may be contended, of course, that this 
development of Co-operation does not completely resolve, but 
merely postpones or disguises, certain fundamental confccts, 
notably that between producers and consumers It would be 
idle to deny that this has often happened Nevertheless, the 




Co-Operative system brings to bear on the more obvious oppo- 
sition of interest between produce and consumer certain 
favourable influences exerted by scarcely any other There 
are, first, certain common sympathies which spring from the 
practice of the same prmciples and a common hostihty to 
mere profit-seeking busmess, and second, a kind of economic 
common sense which looks to the long run rather than the 
short-run interests of both parties, and thus leads to a willing 
ness to sacrifice the utmost immediate advantage to a long- 
period contract promising security for some time ahead 
This assumes, of course, that both Go operative producers and 
consumers understand their principles and loyally observe 
them These Co operative organisations mil not exempt pro- 
ducers or consumers from the natural consequences of ignorance 
or short sighted cupidity 

The spread of Go-opetativc Xlovements, however, in the 
long run not only tends to wean the mass of citizens away from 
conscious or unconscious mdmdualism, but also to kmt 
together different social groups through the practice of similar 
techniques and the sharing of common ideas Here it is well 
to rccognue that there exist movements and orgamsations 
which may not bear the Co operative label but which, when 
the test of principle is applied, may prove to be Co-operative 
m spirit and in fact, and that the practice of Co-operation 
is not limited to those narrower economic fields in w^ch 
the “business man’ normally operates A community centre 
constituted m the manner recommended by the National 
Federation of Community Centres and the Ministry of Educa 
tion is, by any test, a Co-operative undertaking fbr recreation 
and education There is everything to be gamw by extending 
the pronnee of Co operation, and especially Consumers’ 
Co-operation, from the purveying of milk and groceries, to the 
supply of all those commrts and amenities which raise human 
life abov e the merely ammal It is odd how often Co-operators 
forget that creatures who do not live by bread alone need 
nourishment for their souls as well as for their stomachs 

The machine technology which broke up the old tradi- 
tional commumty life will not of itself build a new one It 
provides a new basis and immensely enhanced power, but 
xmtil It IS controlled and directed by a concept of human 
welfare, such as H G Wells and F D Roosevelt tried to define 
in their several ways, it will frustrate every attempt to plan a 
secure and spacious existence for mankind Probably at no 
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other period in human lustory has it been so easy for so many 
to be governed by so few, and the results are frustration and 
exasperation The potver which brings increased well-being 
within our reach snatches it from our grasp in materially 
devastating and spiritually exhausting wars No unprejudiced 
citizen believes any more in confiding such power to self- 
appointed individuals working for profits On the other hand, 
there is reluctance to entrust every function to Government, 
ivhich seems in the last anal)-sis itself a machine, cumbrous, 
rigid, slow, and often as inhuman in its acts as in its vocabulary. 
Even a Labour Government, under the stress of a national 
emergency, is in danger of forgetting that the real housing 

E roblcm in Britain is not one of providing adequate shelter, 
ut of building communities 

How arc the common man and his svifc to regain mistery 
of the means of Imng and ensure that these complicated and 
dangerous economic and administrative machines on which 
they now depend serve their purposes’ Only, it seems, m so 
far as they can learn to act en masse, for as individuals they 
count for less than nothing Of the forces which have been 
teaching them how to make their numbers tell and how to 
adminmer their common affairs elBcient!) in their own 
interests, the Co-operative Movement is among the most wide- 
spread and successful Yet its teaching has mostly been 
incidental, and less effective than it might have been, owing 
to the common error that Co-operation is primarily, if not 
wholly, a matter of economics Suppose that leading Co- 
operators awoke one morning to the realisation that their true 
mission is not economic, but educational — namely, to prepare 
the masses for community living by traimng them in the 
technique of Co-operation Suppose that the Labour and 
Socialist Governments of Europe and the British Common- 
wealth v\erc v\illing to borrow a little wisdom from Lenin in 
their attitude to Co-operation Vain suppositions, perhaps 
Nevertheless, it is the writer s conviction that sooner or later 
the task which Robert Owen attempted will have to be tackled 
again, if only because it vsill be found impossible to teach the 
man in Aransas to behave as a neighbour to the man in 
Azerbaijan, and vice versa until both have truly neighbourly 
relations with the other folks in Arkansas and Azerbaijan 
After all, the most discouragmgthmg about the Germans is not 
so much with what inhumanity they have treated other 
nations, but how inhumanly , when y ou come to observe them, 



some of them wU treat other Germans If the Germans 
corrupted by Nazism, are an exception to the general run of 
nations, it is rather in degree than in kind 
But suppose again that a conunumty, a village, a city can 
be permeated ivith the Co-operative techmque, that the 
people not merely observe the ^es, but understand the pnn 
ciples, surely they then have a clear run of thought from'the 
local to the national, from the national to the international, 
and the road is open along which all mankind can march into 
aneis era ofsvorld commuraty 


GO OPERATIVE DESERTS 
By Neil S Beaton 

Consumers Co operation, on the Fenwick and Roch 
dale principles, sprang out of a consciousness that, by common 
and joint effort the fencfits of mutual trading and association 
•would be conferred on all its partiapants Expressed altet- 
natisely — with trust and goodwill and by planned buying and 
scientific distribution — it was realised that the needs of the 
members could be secured at the nummum cost, and that any 
surplus after legitimate expenses bad been met could be 
returned to the consumer 

There were other angles of thought and practice inherent in 
this voluntary act of united effort, but these are not immediately 
relevant to the purposes of this essay Nevertheless it has 
to be stated that the act of unity denoted a change of heart — 
a breaking aivay from the capit^iscic competitive spirit which 
dominated the realm and exploited the orainary consumer in 
his every-day needs 

The progress and success of Consumers’ Co operation is 
amply demonstrated in the closely knit framework of Co 
operative Retail Societies establish^ in these islands through 
the media of the English and Scottish Co operative ‘Wholesale 
Societies 

The influence of the latter requires no recapitulation in these 
days exemplified as it is m the huge annual trade of 
million, their strong capital position, the large-scale produc 
live operations conducted on sound lines and the refund to their 
members by viay of ample dividend on purchases, and, by no 
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means the least of these bene&ts, the training ground for mil 
hons of ordinary folk to handle their own affairs 

The acceptance and development of tins principle have been 
so universal that it is a matter of wonder that there are areas 
which for a long penod of time have presented a closed door 
to the adoption of simple Co-operative practice, and it is of 
these areas — which of all places were to be found m Scotland — 
that I \souId write Font has to be kept m mind that Scotland, 
out of all the constituents in the International Co operative 
Alliance, is the most Co-operatively conscious if one rates “con- 
sciousness ’ on the basis of (i) membership in relation to total 
population, (2) average trade per member and (3) the extent 
of Co operative production Indeed, m numerical strength and 
in Co operative loyalty the Scottish movement has no peer 
Yet m Its strength, the leaden have known that whole unities 
located in the Highlands and Islands were, Co operatively 
speaking, black or desert spots 

Naturally, there is a background to such a position, and it 
was keenly appreciated that some new technique was r^uired 
to meet the special circumstances The root of the trouble lay 
in the fact that, from the time of the clearances, the hand of 
the landlord lay heavy on the people Tne small traders con 
stituted themseKes m the sparsely ^pulated areas a ruling and 
dominating authority, and any acnecuon of loyalty from them 
merited us own peculiar punishment As a result there was no 
sphere of uilluence m which to encourage collective effort for 
tne community’s need — no rallying ground on which to chal- 
lenge the orthodox m this hinterland, the remnants of the 
Feudahsm and Landlordism of the nineteenth century Some 
hardy souls did endeavour to “set the heather on fire”, but 
their enthusiasm waned under the pressure first of ostracism, 
later of economic power 

In 1934 the Directors of the SOWS made up their minds 
that the Society’s resources were such that they could safely 
enter the lists in the interests of those who were helpless to 
found Co-operation Formerly, it had been the Society s 
rigid tenet that the local people must of their own volition set 
to and found their Society, provide the capital, find the 
premises and elect their own management 

For some years Che SOWS set aside an agent ivho sought 
to shepherd all such to a common fold, but the road was very 
wearing In i934itivasrcabsedthatncwerday$ needed newer 
waj-s and that, with an element of impacting Co-operation 
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for a \vhile might prove the remedy and furnish the basis for a 
more rapid adoption of Go operative trading 

Once it was established there was a genume desire in a 
locality for a Co operative Society, the S C W S , under their 
rules, purchased premises or, by mutual agreement, an 
existing business, to be operated m the interests of all who 
would rank jn the branch as purchasers The complete 
s^’Stem of management was laid down by the S G W S , which 
accepted full rcsponsibibty It refunded all surpluses to the 
purchasers on the basis of purchases, but at the same time 
accepted such loan capital as the membership had faith to 
offer By rule it was laid doivn that, whenever the local people 
felt confident to do so, the Branch or Interim Society would be 
handed over to the local purchasers 
The result of this new approach has been tremendous Its 
force has been dynamic to the extent that smce 1934 over one 
hundred local Retail Branches have been established m effect, 
over one hundred Retail Co-operative Soacties servmg 
separate areas The purchasers number 93483, and the actu^ 
trade ;C 3 > 037»453 annum But the greatest victory is the 
step now contemplated of consolidating this vast undertaking 
into one Retail Co operative Society wth full democratic 
nghts accorded to all 

The path to this point has had other compensations — 
mward satufaction for the ptoneeis, and matenal for the con> 
sumers A few illustrations will suffice 
hland of E\gg — The inhabitants of this island, numbering 
138, were formerly dependent on casual service from the 
mainland In 1920 matters became most senous, and stark 
starvation seemed imimnent A call was sent forth to the 
sews, and immediately acted upon, and to-day con- 
tinuity of supplies IS assured from the SOWS to the Co- 
operative Branch there, which is the only distnbutne agent on 
that island 

Island 0/ Raoioy — ^For years the mam supplies came through 
a local family, which ultimately, through age and infirmity, 
was unable to carry on No signs were forthcoming of any 
other firm taking over, and again the call was made upon the 
sews To-day, through the SOWS Branch there, the 
entire island is serviced by the Co-operative Movement 
The outbreak ofwar prevented the extension of a new type 
of service — namely, a shipping shop The SOWS secured a 
'mall motor vessel, which was mtended to visit regularly twice 
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a week such of the smaller islands in the north as could be 
approached The equipment of the vessel was in reality 'vhat 
we would regard as equivalent to a shopping van Recently on 
the Island of Stroma the population met and here again dc* 
cided that the SOWS should be the medium through which 
they would have guarantee of supplies and service 
' Much the same story can be told of the influence of the 
sews m support of the local people and to make them 
independent of mediocre service, particularly in the islands of 
Lewis, Skye, Shetland, Orkney, Islay, Ttree, Barra, Harris, 
Arran, etc Appreciation is not lacking of the manifold 
benefits conferred 

The cry is continually raised against the movement that 
local funds and resources arc spirits to the South But in fact 
all surpluses are allocated and paid to members locally m the 
shape of dividend The contmuity of service by their own vans 
despite the seventy of weather conditions, and the improved 
conditions grantea to the local workers who arc employed 
by the branches, have resulted in an entrenchment of Co* 
operative effort m these islands which is to>day stronger— m 
adverse ratio to the length of their experience in Co-operation 

than m the more industrial parts of Scotland which have 

known Co-operauonfor over 125 years Indeed, the attendance 
at the General Meetings, when a full account of the steward- 
ship IS given to the local membeo concerning their particular 
undertakings, shows a conversion which is fasting, and is m 
direct contrast to the City Company Meeting, ivhere the 
attendance is often influenced by the results (good or bad) of 
Its financial period 

But the partnership of the local people with the national 
organisation has been used for other purposes In Shetland 
it was once the established practice that the local trader 
accepted the well known woollen productions of that island 
in exchange for goods With the entry of the S C W S Branch 
there a change of practice took place The goods were 
accepted and sent to Glasgow to the drapery establishments of 
the S C W S , and a proper and equitable price handed over 
without any insistence that the monetary return should be 
expended in the Society’s own premises on the island Further, 
m order that the Shetland weavers might secure a world 
market, the S C W S also mtroduced these goods to London 
and New York, quite apart from the British Co-operative 
market 
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In Sk)e at the moment an eJ 5 )eriinent is being conducted 
tv hereby a stronger link may be foigcd between the consumer 
needs of the islanders and their productive effort Recently 
the livestock has been taken from the island by a Go operative 
and marketed on the mainland How far that experiment will 
be extended has yet to be seen, but it is evident that in em 
bracmg Co-operation its influence can be so exerted as to 
affect the whole economic structure of a commumty 
But there is a vvider aspect in this development The plans 
of the sews are such as to embrace a greater number of 
their own people in Co-operative service, recognising that the 
conditions are superior to anything outside the movement 
Such plans are designed to retain to the Highlands their own 

S ople As already pointed out, the clearances drove the 
ghlanders and Islanders away from their homeland either 
to the industrial south or overseas Two world wars have not 
lessened the tendency, since livmg conditions generally have 
remomed pretty much as they were. The efforts therefore of 
the sews, Hydro Electnaty Board, the Scottish Tourist 
Board and the Forestry Commission are such that new light 
industries can now settle m the northern parts of Scotland 
thus enabling the Highland people to remain in their own area, 
and conserving to Scotland its undoubtedly high standard of 
man power 

The Special Committee recently appointed by the Secretary 
of State for Scotland on Tcchmcal Education offers hope for 
new centres of traum^ which will foster and encourage the 
intention behind these other efforts 
This IS no idle dream the past twelve years have shown the 
efKcicy of the methods adopted m the new tcchmque It is 
felt that when the new Constitution comes into operation 
further incentive will be given to the Highland and Island 
people to utilise then own resources and their new experience 
tov/ards mouldmg a fresh pattern of employment within their 
own communities The Central Board, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of ii8 local Bmehes, will take over from the 
sews and coalesce the communities mto a single whole 
In their hands will be placed an instrument which can weld 
firmly together what will be geographically the largest unit of 
Co-operation for the Bntish Isles But tliis will not be the 
greatest victory, that will be the fact that we shall bring 
within the Co operative Movement a section of the com 
munity which hitherto has stood outside The new entrants 



to the Lo-operative Alovcmcnt hate a tremendous contrjbu- 
Uon to make to the advancement of that movement in that 
their traditions, their histm), mark them as a grand type in 
thinking, and albeit in determination, once they hate em- 
braced the cause 


THE CONSUMER IN POLITICS 
By Jt,CK BtiLEt 

u NTiL 1917 the Go-opcratite Motement of Great Britain 
professed to be neutral in politics Indeed, this was cletated to 
the rank of high principle In that year, however, a resolution 
of the Swansea Co-operative Congress declared “that in the 
^imon of this Congress, the time has now arrived for the 
Co operative Movement to take the necessary steps to secure 
direct representation m Parliament, and on all local and ad- 
ministrative bodies, as the only way of eflcctively voicing its 
demands and safe^ardmgitsmtercsts It therefore calls upon 
the Central Board of the Co operative Union, to take such 
steps as may be necessary to put into operation the terms of the 
foregoing resolution ” 

Upon this directive Co-opcraiitc Parliamentary candidates 
have been put into the field for the last thirty years In 1917 
war-time grievances brought to a climax an agitation which 
had proceeded for a generation within the Co-operatit'c 
Movement Asfarbackas i897Congress,undertheinspiration 
of \Villiam Maxwells Icadenhip, unanimously pronounced 
that ‘ the time has arrived for the direct representation of the 
Co operative Movement in Parliament ’* 

It IS not profKiscd to deal with the lustoiy and growth of 
political organisation m the Co-operative Movement — what 
IS necessary is to show that the justification for Co operative 
political action u to be sought within the terms of the move- 
ment’s own needs and experience The mere fact that Co- 
operative Societies recruit their members rather from one 
social class or from members of one political party than another 
does not decide the issue Football supporters’ clubs, churches, 
friendly societies and other organisations may similarly consist 
m the mam of members recruited from the working class, but 
no one suggests that these should enter into politics in an 
organised way 



On occasion such insiituuons maj take up political cudgels 
on their own behalf, but these are usually borroued, and are 
gladly returned to their owners as soon as the occasion of their 
use has passed It is not enough to prove that Co-operative 
Societies are sometimes attacked by politicians who dislike 
them, for such situations can be met by lobb)ing, protests 
and other forms of political agitation Co operative Societies 
in 1917 were justly angry bemuse they were being unfairly 
treated by the Government of the day, and no one seemed to 
take much notice of their complaints Five } ears later, with the 
restoration of normal trading conditions, almost every gnev- 
ance which had led delegates to vote for the 1917 Congress 
resolution had been cleared up But that resolution was not 
resemded, and from then tdl now Co operative political action 
has been re-affirmed at many meetings of Congress 

Those who are familiar with the history of the Co operative 
Movement will know that political ncutcality did not pre- 
vent Congress, under the leadership of active Liberals, from 
passing resolutions favouring specinc items of Liberal Party 
policy It v\ as from these elements that much of the opposition 
to Co-operative politics proceeded At the Plymouth Con- 
gress, m 1910, E O Greening ts found protesting against the 
action of the Parliamentary Committee in issuing a circular 
on the eve of the General Election denouncing the use of the 
Lords veto 

Many resolutions came before Congress dealing with matters 
upon which a consumers’ organisation might be eiqiected to 
declare its mind The free breakfast table was n favourite 
subject of Congress resolutions Other resolutions, howev'er, 
reflected the partisan political sympathies of the movers The 
1917 resolution of Congress was inspired by the expenence of 
Co operators as Co-operators Henceforth the political atti- 
tude of the movement was no longer due to the pressure of a 
leadership committed by outside political loyalties Unless 
that IS appreciated, the whole of the subsequent dev elopment 
of Go operative poll tics 15 withoutjustification and significance 
The Cooperative Movement is not politically a captive Its 
political influence is not up for auction or put out to tender If 
It cannot find in pobtics a field strictly relevant to its own 
pnnciples, its only honest course is to return to the precious 
neutrality of the nineteenth century 

Co-operation was bom in the days of free enterprise 
During the penod of its early development and later consolida- 



tion It saw before it an era of 'ilmost unlimited expansion It 
did not seek the aid of the State, except to guarantee its own 
integrity, nor did it presume that the machinery of the State 
would be used against it If its pretension# were someivhat 
grandiose, its performances, considerable they were all 
things considered, did not greatly alarm the spokesmen of 
private enterprise The Co operative Movement encouraged 
thrift and temperance in its rank and file, and a high sense of 
responsibility in its leaders It did not appear to challenge 
capitalist notions of property and individual ownership This 
was no revolutionary challenge to the established order It 
might even be regarded as a welcome and soft alternative to 
other social movements, some of them disruptive and poten- 
tially dangerous 

Its public manifestations did little to provoke organised 
political opposition On the commercial field, in those days of 
laissez'feiu there was room withm the expanding capitalist 
economy for both traditional private enterprise and a Co- 
tsperatwe Mwtment, vibose aeVnrjtmtnW stv 

field of social ethics than economics Hundreds of small Co- 
operative Societies retailing the conventional range of food- 
stuffs, had little direct interest in the operations of Parliament 
Their combined economic strength and experience did not 
equip them to play a creative part in the moulding of com- 
mercial and economic legislation Such ambitions were at that 
time Utopian 

The experience of the Co-operative Movement after World 
War I was very different The free-trade system had already 
been seriously challenged by the safeguarding duties Britain’s 
place in world economy could no longer be maintained without 
a drastic modification of the structure of industry and com 
raerce The content of politics was being changed Inter 
fercnce with, and attacks upon the Co operative Movement 
were much more likely to arise from changes m the structure of 
the capitalist system than from conscious and open hostility to 
the growth of the co operative system 

Co-operation was at that time emerging confidently from 
the back streets and commercial slums of our towns and 
cities mto the mam shopping centres New enterprise was being 
shown in the development of the dry goods trade \Vhatever 
faults they may have had, Co operative Societies were becoming 
increasingly significant m the distnbutive economy of Britain 
Throughout this penod certain sectors of private enterprise 



were being re-organxsed into larger units in order to achieve 
greater industrial efficiency This did not seriously disturb 
the relations of the Co operative Movement with private 
enterprise as a whole In the 1930s, however, the State itself 
took a leading part in the rationalisation of industry The 
Agricultural Marketing Act and the Coal Mines Act weakened 
considerably the influence of the consumer upon the economic 
system There could be little doubt that these efibrts to restore 
prosperity to industry deepened the consumer consciousness 
of the Co-operative Movement At the same time, the rational- 
isation of production had the effect of narrowing the field in 
which small capitals could operate 

On the distributive side, the small operator became uneasy 
about the growth of Co-operative Societies, multiple and de 
partmental stores It was his agitation that led to the setting 
up in 1932 of the Raeburn Committee, whose report led to an 
alteration of the basis upon which Co-operative Societies were 
assessed for income-tax purposes Although the Co operative 
Movement resisted this new burden and organised a monster 
national petition agamst it its effect upon the political con 
sciousness of the movement was nothing like so great as that 
of the general trend m economic legislation The Co-operative 
Movement saw tliat its future expansion was being con 
ditioned by Acts of Parbament, and that the policies made in 
the Co-operative boardrooms were being ovcr-nddcn by the 
decisions of politicians 

What was the use of developing the retail trade of societies 
if productive activities ivcre to be left almost entirely m the 
hands of private enterprise’ It would fundamentally affect the 
application of Co-operative principles to production, and make 
the movement even more dependent than it was upon private 
producers All this quickened both political aivarcness and 
consumer consciousness in the movement 

Between the two world ivars the national trade unions, on 
the ivholc, supported the arrangements by ivhich control of 
markets, prices and output tend^ to become a function of the 
capitalist producer Trade unions were obliged to do the best 
for their own members Their choice lay between w ages based 
on cut-throat competition and those based upon some kind of 
regulated industry It was natural that they should choose the 
latter, even though it diminished the power of the consumer 
They made common cause with employers* organisations m 
demanding the continuance of safeguarding, as in the lace 
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industry , and the imposibon of protective tariffs, as in the wool 
industry In the iron and steel industry, restrictive practices, 
whether by quotas or protective tariffs, were supported by the 
trade unions The standard of living of the worker-producer 
ivas, in the arcumstances, a more pressing problem to the 
trade unions than the rights of consumers 

From 1931 to 1939 this conception of planning was not 
fundamentally challenged by Socialists Certainly the nation- 
alisation of the key industries was advocated as a matter of 
coune, but so far as positive schemes were advanced, they 
tended to put the expert and producer element in control 
And now a Labour Government is in power, and it is, of 
course, the intention of the Government to protect the con- 
sumer in the same way as the Government will protect every- 
body else So far, however, functional representation of 
consumers on governing bodies has not been adopted There is 
some danger, under the present schemes of centralised control, 
that consumer capcrtence as such will have less influence than 
ever upon economic policy With all its disadvantages, it is 
occasionally possible, b> using alternative services ofTerw by 
private enterprise, to compel recognition of consumer needs 
If It IS objected that no consumer organisation exists m some 
of the key industries, it docs not dispose of the claim that 
It IS to trie general advantage that it should exist Nor can 
that plea excuse the Government if it fails to create whatever 
machinery is necessary to bring the consumer creatively into 
the scheme of national planiung 
Evidently the Government acknowiedws the value of such 
organisation at the periphery, since consultative committees of 
users and consumers are being created for the nationalised 
industries Representation at the centre is needed, and it is to 
be hoped that the Government will itself take steps to secure 
this The orthodox Socialists also believe, where they have 
given so much thought to the question, that Socialism has a 
broader philosophy than Co-opcration They look upon Co- 
operation only as a set of theories and dogmas arising out of 
existing Co-operative commercial practice 

As a result, the Socialist often argues that the continued 
existence of voluntary Co-opcration is unimportant, and de- 
clares that Co-operation must “adapt itself to Socialism” — the 
lesser to the greater, the part to the whole It should ‘ fit in” 
if It wishes to avoid supercession or, aUernatively, operate in 
spheres \n hich are of rmnor importance in a Socialist economy 



It IS within those limits that the relation between Co-operation, 
State and Mumapahty has for the most part been discussed 
And It will not do Nor does Socialism itself imply any such 
relationship The mistake made by too many contemporary 
Socialists is to hold that Socialism is concerned only to settle 
the relationship between the State and industry and between 
the Mumcipahty and local distributive services They stop 
short of those fundamental human relationships which econo 
mics should subserve 

It has been suggested that the Co-operative Movement 
should be well content if it obtained from the State monopoly 
powers m the distribution of certain commodities This 
Ignores the voluntary character of the British Co-operative 
Movement, which neither coerces nor wishes to be coerced 
To this the reply is sometimes made that voluntary Co- 
operation IS an out moded product of nmeteenth-century 
capitalism, that it fitted m neatly with the prevailing notions of 
free enterprise But are we prepared to regard as out-moded 
every conception that dates back to the nmeteenth century^ 
If so, wemust abandon a large part of political democracy, and 
certainly get nd of parliamentary government, which dates 
still farther back in our political history 

Is there, however, any Socialist virtue in unnecessanly 
narrowing the field of associated voluntary action’ Are we not 
attemptmg to construct a social order m which the abolition 
of the pressures and compulsions of capitalism will make possible 
new and enlarged freedoms’ 

The voluntary Co operative system of industry, both pro 
ductive and distributive, should be jealously preserved and 
encouraged by Socialists It is nearer their own ideal than 
serm-corporatised State industry Far from regardmg Co- 
operation as a mere step to State ownership, they should, in 
some fields at any rate, regard State ownership and control 
only as the first step to a more complete Co operative Socialist 
s\-8tcm 

Co operative politics implies a cntique not only of pnvate 
enterprise, but of conventional State Socialism, at least as it is 
advocated and practised in Britain Co operative theory in 
Britain suffers from the tradition^ neglect of the Socialists 
The machinery of State and Mumcipahty has been greatl) 
modified as the result of Socialist mfiuence It has b<^ en- 
larged and adapted to the needs of national planmngand pubhc 
ownership But who can claim that, apart from the contribu- 
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ttonofthe Christian Socialistsin the development ofproductive 
Co-operative Societies, the Socialist Movement of this country 
has directly contributed anything to the development of Co- 
operative tneory^ 

The I L P at one time did attempt to assess, in a number of 
inquiries and reports, thexalue of the Co-operative Movement 

It may be claimed with justification that the attitude of 
the Labour Party has always been friendly towards the Co- 
operative Movement TTic General Election mamfestos and 
other literature of the Labour Party have alvva^'s contained 
some favourable reference to the Cooperative Movement, 
but have not specifically advocated support Rarely does the 
Co-operative Movement get honourable mention in routme 
Labour Party propaganda It is a condition of admission to 
Labour Party membership that applicants, if eligible, shall be 
members of a trade umon, but no reference is made to mem- 
bership of a Co operauve Soaety The Labour Party may 
justifiably hold that, having narrowed its entrance by putting 
up the trade umon bamer, it cannot afford to put up another 
in the interests of a movement which does net subscribe to its 
funds The great bulk of us members, even those who are 
members of a Co operative Society, are not active Co opera 
tors and have little contact with or ^owledge of the machinery 
of the Co operative Movement Co-operation has never ap- 
peared to them to be relevant to their principles In any event 
It seems ofless importance to them than to capture the State 
and Municipality and make these instruments of Socialist 
policy 

The Co operative Party is the political wing of the British 
Co-operative Movement It is finally responsible to the Co- 
operative Umon Congress for its political polic> Its political 
policy must be shap^ and qualified by the economic prin- 
ciples which are expressed on the trading side of the Co- 
operative Movement From the first, the relations of the Co- 
operative Party with the Labour Party have been friendly, 
although bothsideshavcbeenawareihat there were important 
questions of social and economic polity upon which there was 
no final agreement In i927aNational Agreement between the 
two parties provided for a Joint Committee of the National 
Executives and agreed upon a system of local Co operative 
Party affiliation to the Labour Party The National Joint 
Committee mainly conctmed itself with organisational and 
electoral problems It could hardly be claim^ that any of the 



higher questions of policy stere resolved b) the Committee 
That remains to be done 

In the two mmonty Labour Governments of 1924 and 
192^-31 Co-operative hi P ’s accepted Mmistenal posts with- 
out embarrassment to the Co-operative Movement Agri- 
cultural Marketing legislation and the Coal Mmes Act did 
create some concern in the Co-operative Movement, because 
they lessened the poiver of cozisumers Apart From this, hoiv- 
c\ er, no major question of polic} found the Co-operative Move- 
ment m serious disagreement with the Labour Government 
The existmg consultative machmcry of the two movements was 
probably adequate at that tunc On the other hand, the Con 
stitution of the Labour Part> was much looser in 1927 than 
It has now become Tn most constituencies where a Co- 
operative Parliamentary candidate was run a local jomt com- 
mitlec of the two parties undertook propaganda and organ- 
isational work, and \»as responsible for the selection of the 
Parliamentary candidate, and either appomted or directed the 
work of the constituency Agent 

The adoption by the Labour Party in 1933 of new regula- 
tions governing Parliamentary candidatures superseded these 
aTrangemenu, and resulted in negotiations for a revised 
national agreement between the two patties A temporary 
agreement \vas reached m 1937, and from then until the out- 
break of^v•ar m 1939 negotiations proceeded between the 
Labour Party and the National Co-op>erauve Authority It 
is mterestmg to note that m the documents exchanged bv the 
two ^dies the Nauonal Co-operative Authontv showed as 
much concern with the larger issues of policy making as with 
the organisational and electoral arrangements of the two 
parties In 1946 a ncv^ National Agreement between the 
Labour Party and the National Co-operative Authontj came 
into operation It sets up a National Jomt Committee of the 
Labour and Cooperative Parties to deal with orgazusational 
and electoral matters, and a National Policy Committee, re- 
presenting the Nauonal Executive of the Labour Part> and the 
National Co-operative Authonty If there is top level agree- 
ment on pohey, electoral and organisational problems should 
be readily solvrf Hesitation m reaching satisfactory workmg 
arrangements locall) has been due largel> to the fear of enter- 
ing mto commitments which might prove embarrassing to both 
sides if disagreement on policy quesUons arose nationall) 

This new piece of machmcry, if it u used wisel), should 
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greatly assist both sides It should help to resolve some of the 
outstanding questions referred to earlier. The only critics 
of the New Agreement are those who have advocated the 
national affiliation of the Co-operative Party 'wth the Labour 
Party This has been rejected by the Co operative Party, and 
has not been pressed by the Labour Party, because it is a much 
less simple solution than it seems at first sight, if indeed it is a 
solution at all Without substantial affiliation, bringing vnth it 
substantial representation, there would be nothing m it for 
either side Certainly the Co-operative Movement, with its 
vast responsibilities, could not, even if it wished, accept the 
political direction and control of any organisation, however 
friendly, without a considerable measure of control over it A 
nominal affiliation would add to its responsibilities more than 
It would add to its power That would not be tolerable to a 
movement of nine and a half million members of varied 
political opinions 

Substantial affiliation with substantial control over policy 
a.tid dvscipUne rovght cwteivaWy pTodww changes vihtcn 
would not be welcomed by the cntics Any system which 
maximised the financial contribution of Co operative Societies 
and nunitniscd their representation would be plainly in- 
adequate, and neither side could desire it \Vhat has been 
devised is a plan which works, not perhaps v^nthout occasional 
difficulty, but It IS better than any suggested altemafive Prom 
a Co-operative standpoint, it is essential that the relationships 
of the movement with other bodies should not imperil its own 
unity 

The decisions either of the Co-operative Party or of the Co- 
operative Union Congress have to be implemented or rejected 
in the boardrooms of over a thousand separate Co-operative 
Societies and often at their members' meetings To enforce m 
outside discipline upon a Co-operative Society is not the same 
thing as the enforcement of discipline upon a Divisional 
Labour Party 

In the latter case there are usually no funds and properties 
to bquidatc Divisional Labour Parties are responsible to the 
National Executive of the Labour Party — not to the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies and to a membership whose capital and 
trade are at stake Cntics must learn to apply Co-operative 
standards to Co operative matten, and not the ordinary 
measurements of political organisation In the circumstances, 
the arrangements between the Co-operauve and Labour 
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Parties are a workable compronuse The> have secured the 
united support of the Co-operative Movement 
It IS from every point of view desirable that the Co-operative 
Movement should speak with one voice, and that it should 
contnbute to politics the nch fruit of its own specialised ex- 
perience That view is not alwa^'s appreaated If its own 
experience is not significant to the content of politics, then there 
IS no case for Co-operative pohtical action and the mo\ement 
has no right to devote any part of its financial resources to 
political oi^nisation of any sort 
The Co operative Part> has succeeded m winning the sup 
port of the majority of the Co operative Societies in this 
country At the end of 1946, 662 societies, of ivbich 648 were 
retail societies, were affiliated to the Co operative Party The 
following table indicates how these affiliations are distributed 
between the various types of society 


Analysis op Society Afpilutions to the Co opesative Paety 
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The 17 per cent of the movements membership not yet 
affiliated to the Go operative Party is distributed amongst 
37 per cent of the retail soactics Its wide commercial ex- 
perience and its many contacts with tlie administration of Acts 
of Parliament make it easier to convince the larger soaeties 
than the small societies of the need for political action The 
small society undertakes little regular educational and propa- 
ganda work, and it is therefore more difficult to bring home to 





It the value of political representation Small societies do not 
find It easy to appreciate, or to implement Congress decisions 
upon some of the larger questions of policy, since these often 
anse out of an experience diflerent from or far beyond their 
own It was not until the introduction of food control during 
the Second World War that they were much affected by 
legislative and national administrative trends Since that time 
there has been a noticeable influx of the smaller societies 
into the Co operative Party The ‘non politicals” in the 
Co-operative Movement are a dead force The case for Co 
operative political action has been established at, and accepted 
by the members’ meetings of the bulkof Co operative Societies, 
but the decision to support the Co operative Party has been 
made m terms of the movement’s own economic and political 
experience It is only when that experience is converted mto 
significant political terms that it justifies any kind of political 
affiliation 

The Go operative Movement will make its best contribution 
to contemporary Socialist thought and political action by 
refusing to qualify the lessons of its own experience in the light 
of someone else s experience In these da^ when so much of 
our economic and political thinking u being re examined, it 
IS essential that the Co operative Movement should speak 
plainly and frankly to its friends The unity of the Democratic 
Klovemcnt is much more likely to be preserved if each unit 
attaches more importance to us own experience than to any 
plausible plea for uniformity Unity is aerivcd from the sum 
total of an endless variety of experiences It is both artificial 
and unhealthy when any part of our own significant experience 
is stifled or withheld Socialism stands to gam if it is open to 
receive the content of co-operative thought and proviaes for 
the widest variety in its own application to contemporary 
economic and political conditions 


BRITAIN’S ROLE IN INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION 

By D Flanacav 

To-day the social organisation of the Co-operative Society 
u known to the people of piractically every contment and to the 
citizens of most States Few economic pursuits exist m which 



Co-operative methods are not being employed with success in 
some part of the contemporary world Estimates put the 
number of people associated with Co-operative Societies at 
about 150 million, whilst the number of societies of all types 
which IS believed to exist amount to over 800 000 Indeed, 
it can be said withsometrnth that the Co-operative Movement 
has fulfilled ns ideal in embracing the peoples of different 
colours, races and creeds 

The claims of Britain to be the motherland of co-operation 
are substantial Not only did Bntam provide the pattern for 
co-operation, but it took steps to encourage the spread of 
co-operauon to other countries, and Co-operative Societies m 
Bntam have played a fittmg and prominent part in the creation 
and development of the organist international Co-operative 
hfovement 

i The International Co operative Alliance 

The first mtemational Congress met at the Royal Society of 
Arts, London, in 1895, with EarlGrey, who at a later stage was 
Governor General of Canada, as president This congress 
marked the inau^ration of the International Co-operative 
Alliance, which has now been in contmuous existence for 
fifty -two years, and has survived two world wars Resolutions 
were passed by the Congress supporting the various forms of 
co-operative develc^ment and uigiTig unity of action between 
them, setting up a committee to frame a constitution for the 
Alliance, and urging that the tnaticr of trading among co- 
operators of different nations should be examinra 

Cer tarn changes in the character of membership of the IGA 
have taken place since the tune of the first Congress Pint, 
the membership of individuals was checked There was a 
general ruling that the Alliance should be representative of 
those persons intunalcly connected wath functioning 
operative Soaeties Later steps were taken to confine mem- 
bership mainly to the national and central organisations of 
Co operative hlovemcnls m the various countries where they 
exist^ These refinements were introduced to ensure that the 
I C A could properly be regarded as a representative body 
Second, the Alliance to-day covers among its members a very 
large proportion of consumer societies This change has not 
been achieved by any design, but simply through consumer 
societies extending more rapidly than industrial productive 



and other types of societies There is, howeter, no intention 
that the Alliance should be exclusively an organisation of 
consumer soacties, and to^ay the I C A represents about 93 
million Co-operators in thirty-iune countries 

The British Co-operative Movement has been throughout 
the fifty two j-ears existence of the International Co-operative 
Alliance one of its most continuous and powerful supporters, 
powerful in the sense that its membership substantially ex- 
ceeds that of other movements save untd recently the USSR 
During both the First World War and the Second World 
War, Britain, on account of its geographical position, was able 
to offer special protection and provide finanual assistance for 
the I 0 A when other national movements could not do so 
Then, agam, the econonuc and political stabihty of the country 
helped to make Britain a suitable centre for the headquarters 
of an international oi^nisation Thus, quite apart from our 
pioneering efforts on behalf of the International Co operative 
Movement, the Alliance has been assured at all times of the 
support of British co operators The Co-operative Union, 
the G W.S , S C.W S and the Co-operative Productive Fedcca- 
tion, the Women’s Co-operative Guild, are all members of the 
Alliance In the case of Britain many local societies are also 
individually members of the Alliance, subscribing directly to 
Its funds, as well as through their national organisations 
Throughout the late war yean discussions at the British Con- 
gresses on the affairs of the International Movement were even 
more lengthy and aroused more interest than ever before 
Those who assert that the Bntuh are insular in outlook have to 
reconcile that view with the enthusiasm of ordinary Co opera- 
tors in international Co-operative affairs 

2. The I dA and U.N 0 . 

First and foremost the International Co-operative Alliance 
IS performing a great service of education in world citizenship 
Go operation is the focus through which the Congresses and 
Conferences of the I C A view the world scene In other words, 
the Alliance by its work assists in the formulation of polic> 
on those matters which can be regarded as being internationally 
important The Alliance in a sense then serves as a corrective 
to any influences at work which would undermine co-operative 
solidarity in different parts of the world 

The British Co-operative Movement and the International 



Co-operative Alliance have watched with great interest the 
rise of the United Nations Organisation It has been appre- 
ciated that the organised World Go operative Movement has a 
contribution to make if U N O and similar bodies are to fulfil 
thciT objectives vnth success UNO and its agencies are m 
the mam organisations controlled by National Governments 
The IGA, with its established organisation, its fifty >ears’ 
cicpenence in the discussion of mtemational affairs, its direct 
contact with men and women who are intimately concerned 
about the domestic economy of the working people and their 
social welfare, has surely a contnbution to mAe to the success 
of U N O Not only that, but the co-operatives themselves 
have much to learn from the periodic review of umvcrsal 
economic problems by these world bodies, and in acquinng 
information which can assist them in framing the poliaes and 
programmes of the various national Co-operative \fovements 
Through their mumals and magazines, their conferences and 
meetings, the Co-operatne Movements arc m a position to 
educate great masses of people on the policy of these world 
bodies Further, there IS always a danger that U N O audits 
agenci« at different tunes may be deflected from their true 
purposes, and the army of orearused world co-operators ccafid 
jilay a part m removing such dangers by their influence on 
pubbe opinion If U N O and similar international bodies 
are to succeed, it does appear essential that surrounding them 
there should ^ voluntary international organisations which 
will maintain an interest in their work and applaud and 
criticise theur activities as circumstances demand It would be 
inconceivable for Parliamentary Governments to work without 
the contacts of trade unions, Co-opcniirves and of the other 
social groups mtimately connected with specific problems 
So too UNO and its auxiliancs must draw information and 
inspiration from unofficial groups Happily, then, the I C A 
has secured category “A” membership of the Economic and 
Social Council, and has been represented at the Food and 
Agricultural Conference, at the preparatory conferences for 
the world trade organisation and is strengthening its relations 
with the I L O and the International Cooperative ^Vomen s 
Guild has secured category “B” recognition by the United 
Nation’s Economic and Social Counal 
In referring to U N O it is interesting to notice how its 
work m various directions is stimlar in character to that of the 
Alliance Relief work has been performed by the Alliance 



wherever national Co operative Movements have met with 
disaster Co operators all over the world have given sub 
stantial material assistance over the veirs to co-operators con 
fronted by special misfortunes Before U N R R A was cstab 
lished steps were taken by the I C A to establish a relief fund 
for which about ^^250 000 has been collected to assist the re 
establishment of Go operative Societies in the ivar stricken 
countries of Europe 

Under the aegis of the I C A there have been two speciabsed 
financial committees The purpose of one is to bring co 
operative banking institutions into conference with the 
ultimate prospects of an international Co operative bank in 
MCw this committee is in a way a miniature of the inter 
national banking organisation established at Bretton Woods 
The second is a speaal committee of co operative assurance 
interests in this case there is no parallel with any UNO 
orgamsation 

In the special conferences of the Co-operative Movement s 
Educational groups and in the special International Schools 
which were arranged each year there is resemblance to the 
V ork of UNESCO and m the International Womens 
Guild there is a parallel with the UNO Commission on 
\S omen s EUghts 

It IS clear, too that the Co-operative Movement will have a 
contribution co make to the work of the Special Commissions 
ofU N O In dealing wth refugees, for instance, it seems that 
facilities might be given for special communities to be set up 
on CO operative lines as has been done m Palestine, and pos 
sibly regular trade facihties assured them through consumer 
societies m other parts of the world In the Commission on 
human rights the Go operative Movement might insist that any 
charter of human hbert> should safeguard the rights of people 
to form Co operative ^cietics for wherever the liberties of 
Co-operative Societies have been attacked by the State that 
State has been a potential menace to world order Similarly, 
the Co-operative Movement has a contribution to make to the 
work of the commissions dealing with employment, transport 
population, reconstruction of devastated areas economic 
stabihty and the status of women 

As was pointed out in the inaugural address to the Zurich 
Congress UNO and similar organuations are experiments in 
world planning and just as the Co-operative Movements of the 
different countnes have taken steps in various ways to make 



known their views on laws, orders and regulations which affect 
their welfare within the State, so, too, in the case of U N O 
and Its auxiliaries steps ha\e to be taken to ensure that the 
CO operative viewpoint IS full> understood on the international 
council of the nations 

Co-operators of the different nations have repeatedly ex- 
pressed the view that among the objects of their movement 
should be the establishment and maintenance of peace 
Emile de Boyve, one of the French pioneers of the I C A , ex- 
pressed such sentiments at the British Congress nearly seventy 
years ago Where some measure of political freedom exists, 
co-operative influence might be effective m checking the 
outbreak of hostilities The Go-operative Movements m 
the various countries would, however, require to be in a 
very much stronger position than they are at the present 
before direct action on their part could prevent outbreak of 
war 

By Car the most important contribution that the Co operatii e 
Movement can make to the peace is by indirect action, by 
ending economic exploitation of the people of one nation by 
those of another by assisting the great mass of the people to 
be free economically as wdl as politically ^VhlIst the Co 
operative Movement has far to to before it u in a position to 
make a deep impression on world economy, if it realises that it 
has a valuable indirect contribution to make in preserving the 
peace of the world At the 1946 International Co operative 
Congress, for instance, the view was accepted that the control 
of oil by the United Nations Organisation V'^as of as much im- 
portance to wurld peace as the control and supervision of 
atomic energy Thus one finds that the day-to day experience 
of the Co-operative Movement inspires proposals of first-rank 
political importance in the field of international relations 
And although UNO rejected the proposal for examining the 
prospects 01 controllmg oil in August 1947, no doubt co op- 
erators will persist in raising the issue again 

3 PouncAL AND Ecqnosug Questions 
Since Its inception the International Co-operative Alliance 
has been a strenuous upholder of Free Trade principles Free 
trade between the nations was equally in the interest of home 
consumers and producers relying on the export market 
tariffs and import duties wereregarted as highly objectionable 



For a long time this was also the traditional and imquestion- 
able vieiv of the British Co operate c Mo\ement, but of late 
there has been some difTerence of opinion on the subject among 
British Co-operators At the I C A Zurich Congress in 1946, 
when the subject wras raised, the British spokesman declar^, 
“Free Trade is dead” British opposition to a Congress resolu- 
tion on the subject was out voted by the Congress This is the 
first cleavage of British opimon with that of the I C A on 
broad economic policy, but it is only tentative jn character 
The British delegation most certamly assessed the existing 
situation correctly 

However, it would be gomg too far to assume tliat British 
opinion has crystallised on the subject Certainly VMthout 
international trade reaching high levels British prosperity is 

a ardised, and such a volume of trade can be achieved only 
;r conditions m which Free Trade exists Transitional con- 
ditions between war and peace were obviously foremost m the 
minds of British spokesmen at the recent Congress 'With the 
Ministry of Food operating as the sole importer of nearly all 
categories of food, and with the prices of many foods, formerly 
freely imported into the country, heavily subsidised, and the 
possibiLties of such conditions prcv'iiling whilst world short- 
ages existed, the prospect of Free Tnde ma> well have seemed 
unreal at the close of 1946 

On the other hand, with F A O contemplating the creation 
of bulTer stocks of food which would be used to assist im- 
poverished nations, there 1$ obviously in embr>o a movement 
to regulate trade, not with the object of creating bamers or 
restricting production, but for the purpose of easing the flow of 
Vital supplies and increasing production The discussion on 
this subject at the Zurich Congress was immensely valuable, 
not because of the decision reached, but because it focused 
attention on a problem of major economic importance to the 
world which will have to be considered not only in co- 
operative circles, but also in establishing the International 
TYade Organisation and on the Economic and Social Council 
The International Co operative Alliance has been con- 
sistently used as a forum for discussing the wider problems of 
Co-operative pohey Thus dscvmions regarding the relation- 
ship between the State and the Co-operative Movements have 
been items rccumng on the ^nda of the Conferences of the 
IC A 

Under Statcplannmg—afamiliarphenomenon in thepolitical 



world to-day — the Co-operative Movement has a contribution 
to make m determinmg the shape of economic plans This is 
done through vanous conferences and mquines prior to plans 
being implemented, and through the Go operative Movement 
securing representation on commissions charged with the 
administration of plans In Britain this process has been carried 
a stage farther by the movement securing direct representation 
in Parliament At the same time, the Co operatives have 
always to face the prospects of electoral changes which would 
result in anti-Co operative forces being returned to power and 
using powers, acquiesced to a more favourably disposed govern 
ment, to check Go-operatwe expansion 
There has, however, been a defimte change in the attitude 
of the Co-operative Movement towards the State from one of 
distrust to one of more ready collaboration, with effective safe- 
wards regarding the continuity of Co operative operations 
In this respect it is worth noting that the British movement has 
perhaps moved farther ahead in adaptmg its policy to the new 
conditions than any other movement 
The actual experience of the vanous movements eiosting 
withm different States and under different forms of govern 
ment described at congresses of the I C A has been immenselj 
valuable in cautioning Co operatives and safeguarding them 
from entering into different kinds of mis alliances with the 
State 


4 International Co operative Trade 
One of the earliest objectives set for the International Co- 
operative Movement was to foster trading between Co- 
operative Societies in the various countries At the British Co- 
operative Congress of 1889, prior to the formation of the I C A 
a paper was read on the subject, and the first rules of the 
Alliance asserted that one of its aims should be the promotion 
of trading between the vanous national movements 
The year 1922 saw the establishment of an International 
Co-operative Wholesale Soacty This organisation was in fact 
a committee representative of the leaders of the national 
wholesales of the vanous countries Information was ex- 
changed between them regarding pnccs, sources of supply 
and various techmeal questions At the 1937 Pans Con- 
gress an advance was made, for an International Trading 
Agency was establuhed This organisation was mtended to 



facilitate actual trade betweea the movements Although the 
agency was confronted with the difficulties arising from the 
1938 Ivlimich ensu and the outbreak of tvar in 193$, it suc- 
ceeded in building up trade to the extent of a quarter of 
a million pounds during its short experience As a result 
of the decision of a post war conference of International Go- 
operators, It was decided to mcigc the older I C \V S with 
the agency 

No doubt early discussions in Britain inspired other more 
modest international ventures There was, for instance, estab 
lished in 1917 a Scandinavian Co operative trading agenw 
which included the Swedish, Norwegian, Danish ana Finnish 
ISholesale organisations, and which has acted as their joint 
purchasing agent, having an office in London and agents 
functiorung elsewhere Suggestions have been put fonvard for 
agencies of a similar character serving different territories of 
Europe — one for France and the Low Countries and others 
for Central Europe and the Balkan countries No material 
progress has as yet taken place in this direction Mention too 
must be made of the joint enterprises of the Canadian and 
U S A Co operative Moicmentsand of the elecfric-lamp pro- 
duction of (he Scandinavian movements 

The nvast recent deielopment %\hich has taken place m the 
sphere ofintemationai trading and production is the formation 
of the International CoKiperative retrolcum Association as a 
result of meetings which took place in 1945 and at the Inter- 
national Congress of 1946 For about twenty years the Co- 
operative ConsumcR’ Association Kansas City, USA, has 
been interested in the retail sale, mainly to farmers, of petrol 
and petroleum products This Co operative Society has 
adianced into the mining of mineral oils and refining of 
petroleum and from an early date conceived the idea of these 
products being commodities suitable for handling on a Co- 
operative basis intcmaUonall) The creation of the I C P A 
represents a new approach to the development of inter- 
national Co operative trading which may well prove more 
successful than past endeavours, based as it is on a commodity 
basis 

Britain is, of course, interested but there are certain fiscal 
obstacles to be overcome, and, in addition the movement has 
not many retail outlets for motor spirit and not many Co- 
operators are car owners Ontheothcr hand, It is possible that 
Co operatives could supply motor fuels lubricants and heavy 



fuel oil to public undertakings The point which should be 
made, is, that whilst transport may be nationalised, it is im 
possible to bring under public control through nationalisa- 
tion the basic fuel for motor vehicles, m view of the overseas 
interests involved Co-operative organisation has a job to do 
here It is doubtful whether any other agency can perform 
such a service Steps have been talun by the Wholesale 
Societies in Britain to acquire filling-stations, and some plans 
are laid for ultimatelybuildingrcfinenes TheS C WS joined 
the I C P A at the start and the C W S joined m October 1 947 

Fairly generous support of the new agency has been promised 
by the various countries, and no doubt in due course the 
British movement will play its part in what may svell be an in- 
ternational Co-operative development of the first magnitude 
Imtial plans for the agency drawn up in 1946 provided for 
authorised capital of 15 million dollars, whilst the capital of 
500,000 dollars required to launch the undertaking was over 
subscribed by nearly 100 per cent Twenty-three central Co- 
operative organisations m different parts of the world indicated 
their willir^ess to loin the I G P A , and sixteen nations are 
among its fost memben 

Since 1030 there has been functioning the Neiv Zealand 
Pr^uce Association, through which agency the British Co- 
operatives were supplied with produce from Dominion 
iarmers’ Co-operatives Similarly, there ivas the Baltic Pro- 
duce Association developing activities m that region 

The C W S and SOWS were also imponant direct pur- 
chasers of produce from American, Canadian, Australian, 
South African Go-<meraeive fanners In fact, it was showm 
some >cars ago that Bntain’s CkMiperatives were to be counted 
among the largest Empire Traders Apart from the Dominions, 
supplies from European Agncultural co-operative organisa- 
tions were readily purchased by British Co-operatives 

In vieiv of the importance attached to the Bntish export 
drive, It is interesting to notice the decision of the S C \V S 
to develop an export market in order that Co operative pro- 
duction ivill play Its part in safeguarding the national economy. 
The C S , It should be mentioned, has had an export 
department in existence for many years Development of the 
export trade is important from the point of view of the home 
consumer With mass production it is essential that products 
should have a large market Co-operative factones m the 
mam are serving retail Co-operative Societies They are not 
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producing m general for the supply of the entire home market, 
which would make mass productmn an economic proposition 
If, hoive\-er, they could supply overseas Cooperatives with 
their products, they will have more opportututics for success- 
fully developing large scale processing and manufacturing 
This would be to the adsontage of the agricultural Co-opcra- 
ti\ es in Canada and the U S , and it would be to the advantage 
of those Co-operati\es in Europe svhose movements serve 
smaller populations In addition to which, if the Co-operative 
productive orgatusaiions here are engaging \n the export trade 
as well as catenng for the home market, they will be in a 
stronger position to secure a higher place among the priority 
classes for labour, machinery and buildings Mvothcr aspect of 
the matter is that the British export drive might be given as an 
excuse for the exploitation of overseas customers, through un- 
warrantably high prices The Co-operative Movement, in cx- 
porimg, would not demand exorbitant profits, thus setting 
a standard for exporters, and so build up good-will for 
Bniuh «poTt8, which should assist cnonnously, when the 
world becomes a buyers’ market 

During the Second World ^\'ar special efforts were made to 
study condmons of co-operation m the British Colonies, as 
these were often areas outside the field of hostilities and with 
tvhich easy contact could be maintained As a result of these 
investigations, which were organised by the Fabian Society, 
representations ivere made to the Colonial Ofiice to secure 
assistance for the development of consumer and producen 
co-operatives The present Secretary of State, the Rt Hon 
Arthur Creech Jones, has issued a dispatch to the Colonial 
Governments stressmg the social and economic advantages 
which will arise from the extension of all forms of co-operation 
In addition to this, a British co-operator has been appointed 
to sene on the Colomal Economic Advisory Council A more 
recent development is the appointment of an Advuory Com- 
mittee on Co-operation by the British Colonial OfEce and a 
permanent advisor 

Mention should be made of the activities of the Horace Plun- 
kett Foundation, Zxindon, which has assisted in various ways the 
extension of agricultural co-operation, and has undertaken 
much valuable research work and offered advice in this 
^ecialised field of co-operation The consumer type of society 
a place in the colomcs, and particularly so as the standard 
^Miving increases Inderf, such societies could be instru- 



mental m raising the standard of living Developments of all 
kinds of CO operatives in the Colonies should eventually 
lead to their figuring prominently m the field of international 
trading. 

5 New Probleus 

As to the future, it wll be seen that the Co operative Move* 
ment Ins boldly taken its place among the impressive array of 
post-ivar international institutions, and has a umque contri- 
bution to make in the formulation of uortd policy, voicing the 
interests of consumers and small producers As such, it can 
support the efforts of organised workers, bnnging a svealth of 
industrial experience to fortify their common cause 

To play Its full part m the world councils, the organisation 
of the IGA will require to be reinforced A very much larger 
secretariat will be necessary, adequately staffed by research 
workers, economists and other eiqicrts, who will be able to 
translate Co-operative policy into terms of world policy m its 
various aspects In fact, some development along these lines is 
takmg place 

Not only that bur there is nerd for some inteiJnediate 
organisation betv,een the international secretariat and the 
national movements Regional development would enable 
the CO operatives, say, in South America or the Far East to 
bring their views to bear more directly m formulating inter- 
national co-operative policy Further, there is scope for the 
different t^yes of societies to have their special Organisation 
within the framework of the AJhance Such developments will 
enormously strengthen the Alliance and yield substanti^ 
practical benefits to its members 

Along such lines co-operative thought moves at the present 
time, but budgetary considerations are apt to restrict these 
aspirations for more effective organisation Steps have alrcad> 
been taken to augment the revenue of the I C A , but it would 
seem that additional revenue must come through more co- 
operative organisations becooimg merabers It must be more 
widely recognised than it has bera m the past that m giving 
the Go-operative Movement a place in world affairs the 
Alliance is advanang the cause of every single Co-operative 
Society in the world 

One line of development of immense practical importance 
which the future should sec is the bringmg together of the 
techmcians of the various national movements Both m 



Sweden and Denmark, for ei^mple, the consumers’ movements 
have paid close attention to the standard of design for furniture 
and household utensds Both movements have employed the 
highest skill in their countnes to produce attractive furniture at 
moderate prices Qearly where miliative along such lines is 
taken opportunities should be provided for the co operative 
managers, buyers as well as consumers of other nations, to have 
first hand knowledge of the results This could be done b> the 
organisation of speaal conferences of technicians and by the 
circulation of reports, phoiographs and drawings Such co- 
ordination could be instnimental in raising the standard of 
CO operative production, it could result iti the worlds best 
designers and other specialists being employed to serve notjust 
one national movement, but i number There is abundant 
scope for better contacts also between managers of distribu- 
tive establishments, of factories and of specialised services 
This w ould eventually lead to discussions on the supply of raw 
materials and machinery, and give plans for the extension of 
international Co operative trading an enormous fillip 
Of overriding importance to the future of the Co operative 
Movement IS the development ofintemational trading and pro- 
duction Co-operative Societies were pioneers in recognising 
the importance of the technique of big business Buying was 
centralised through wholesale societies so also was manu- 
facturing Vast economies were effected through such orcamsa- 
tion To day, however, these methods are not exclusively used 
by Co-operative Societies, indeed, big business has recognised 
the importance ofoperating on a worldbasis through a growing 
array of international combines and cartels In competing with 
private industry so organised, the best national organisation of 
co-operatives is seriously handicapped international planning 
18 obviously required Perhaps this is now more fully realised 
by co operaton, and the post-war period will see international 
trading and industry operating on a v aster scale than an) thing 
contemplated in the past lliis implies national movements 
joining forces to make common purchases of primary produce, 
manufactures, machinery and raw materials, the exchange of 
productions between movements, giving home consumers wider 
choice, the acquisition of sources of raw material, the estab- 
lishment of international productive and service organisations 
Not only that, but on the distributive side there is scope for 
international action There seems no reason why resources 
should not be made available to give weaker consumer move 



mentsabetterchance tocompetewithbig scale retailers If well 
known departmental store names are familiar in Capetown 
and Buenos Aires there is no rcasonwhy Co-operative Societies 
in other countries should not provide financial resources to 
open departmental stores and mail order busmesses in the 
Dominions and other territories By degrees such organisations 
would pass to the hands of co operators m the countries 
concerned 

So far only the fringe of possibilities of the international 
Co-operative Movement have been reached The circum 
stances of the world after the war present difficulties and un 
certainties, but the times are not without great opportunities 
for new co-operative advancement m the international sphere 
As a leadmg member of the I C A the British movement 
will undoubtedly play a prominent part in envisaging such 
developments just as it figured prominently in laying the 
foundations of the Alliance 



IV CONCLUSIONS 


By N Barou 
I Central SiniiiARY 

WirAT CONCLUSIONS RTc to bc drawn from the varied ex* 
perience of the British Co-operative movement — as described 
in previous essays’ These are many and varied in importance 
It is essential from the start to define the limitations of co- 
operative enterprise and the possibilities of widening them 
during the transition period, when the co-cxistence of three 
types of economic enterprise, private, co operative and public, 
will have to be faced for a long time The real task of national 
planning is to integrate them into a balanced working system 
The attitude of the British Co-opcrativ e Movement in regard 
to this task has been clearly formulated by Lord Rusholme 
(Mr R A Palmer), former General Secretary of the Co- 
operative Union 

“British CO operators believe that voluntary co operative 
organisations will bc fully occupied for a long time to come 
in expanding their activities to the stage where they fully 
control those operations fbr which they are specially suited , 
and meanwhile the) will do well to issist and not to hinder 
m securing that all the other operations which are not 
specially theirs arc brought under control of the State, the 
muiucipality, or special Boards, all non-profit making in 
character, and thus at the earliest moment break the grip of 
the profit making individuals and groups b\ which their 
lives at present are lai^ly controlled ’’ * 

Mr Palmer’s formula visualises two kinds of activit) — those 
for which Co-operative Societies “are specially suited”, and 
others which "are not specially thein" Let us analyse the two 
groups separately 

What are the activities for which the co operative organisa- 
* R/ne-j' b/ I nt/mihmal Ca^peratuH March i!)44 P 39 



ttons ‘arespeciallysuited”andwhichtheymustexpand ‘tothe 
stage where they fully control those operations”^ Co-operative 
enterprise must satisfy one of the two mam conditions it must 
be formed by members and operate for their benefit, or it must 
employ its members and offer them an opportunity of collective 
employment 

It IS evident, on the one hand, that public utilities, railways, 
motor transport, etc , cannot serve their members only, but 
must satisfy the needs of the whole population in each locality 
On the other hand, modem large-scale industrial enterprise 
cannot be often formed on co-operative lines, because the wage- 
and salary earners employed in it are not necessarily the mem 
hers of the Co operative Society to whom the enterprise be 
longs, and they do not take collectively any direct responsi- 
bility for Its management and conduct. The great productive 
enterprises belonging to the C W S arc co-operatively owned 
but not CO operatively run Only a few comparatively small 
industrial Co operative Soactics arc really run co operatively 
—I e , they belong to members who arc working in them 
Co operators must therefore admit that the organisation of 
many (iranches of industrial production mining, etc , can 
hardly bo delegated during the transition period to co-opera 
tive productive effort The main fields for rapid application of 
co-operative methods remain therclbre, in agriculture, in 
domestic industries and m the distribution of goods and 
services 

As earlier essays have shown, the Co operative Movement 
in this country u only slightly developed in the first two spheres, 
and is matnly enga^d in the production and distribution of 
food and a few other necessities 
This position w as fully reflected in the statement on Recon- 
struction Policy, adoptod in June, 1943, by the Annual Con- 
ference of the Labour Party, which gave the following descrip- 
tion of the achievements and prospects of the Go operative 
Mov ement 

‘‘An increasing part of our trade organisation is being and 
should be playw by the Consumers Co-operative Move- 
ment Co operation renders a great service to millions of 
people in the distributive sphere and its prmciples are 
capable ofincreasingapphcationm the field of agriculture ” 
Distribution is, however, the most difficult branch of cco 
nomic activities to run on planned and controlled Imes, it 1, 



much more difficult to deal with on such lines than production 
There is a large number of operating units, spread all over 
the country, and most of them are very small in size ^Vhen 
distribution is nationalised, or even strictly controlled, it is 
largely exposed to the dangers of bureaucracy and inefficiency. 
Because of this the consumers’ Co-operative Movement can 
demand a dchnitc and leading place in organising distribution 
in Labour Britain — but only if u will put its ow n house in order 
and convert and rebuild its orgamsation on united and co- 
herent lines This will taie time, because voluntary organisa- 
tions act by consent, and therefore tend to act slowly Yet it is 
essential that the Cooperative Movement should face up to this 
new situation with courage and imagination and start planning 
the changes that are calM for without delay 
If the Co-operatnc Movement faib to fulfil its obligations, 
as the third partner with the Labour Party and Trade Umons, 
in making a practical contribution to the rebuilding of a 
Labour Britain, it can hardly expect the Government to treat 
it in any way difierently from private trade The Co-operative 
Movement must make up its mind m which branches of eco- 
nomic life, and especially m which branches of distribution of 
goods and supply of services, u can extend its services to the 
mass of the population in this country it must then start at 
once to prepare the machmery and organisation for such 
services 

This will not be easy, as the economic changes inevitable in 
the transition period will make a rapid increase in the effi- 
ciency of co-operative enterprise imperative , and the means to 
this increase will be the rationalisation of its machmery and 
methods of operation 
In the mam, those changes are 

(a) The margins of prices and profits for certain goods are 
considerably reduced as the result of bulk purchases and con- 
trolled prices, and the Co-operative Societies will have to 
adjust their trade accordingly 

{b) Further increase of mdireef taxation, as against direct 
taxation, is inevitable if the production drive is to achieve 
real results This will increase prices and low cr the domestic 
turnover in goods, and will necessitate a further rationalisa- 
tion of Co-operative trade 

(f) The export dnve and high purchase taxes will result 
in a considerable decrease of home trade, and will contn- 
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butc to the necessity of rapid rationalisation and economy 
in selling costs 

{d) Differential raiionu^, which resulted in the USSR 
m the establishment of a new type of workers’ supply organi- 
sation, may confront the Cooperative Movement m this 
country with new tasks which may demand special adjust- 
ment of co-operative distribution machmery 

Another difficulty lies in the fact that co operative units are 
very unevenly spread over the country, as the movement 
originally developed from small local groups But nowadays 
the growth of the net of co-operative units cannot be left to 
gro^v in the old, unplanned, haphazard way Planned loca- 
tion of industry and the development of new towns will force 
the consumers’ Co-operative organisations to meet the distri- 
bution needs of the new settlements It should be able to meet 
those demands because it has established a strong central and 
district organisation, which can afford, and should be m the 
position to initiate and introduce local co-operation, m 
localities which are not co-operaiivcly organised 
The experience of the Scottish C^perative Movement m 
thu field snould be studied and developed Regional co-opera- 
tive organisation should step in to co ordinate and develop 
local organisations where only tmy co-operative units exist 
In its relations with co-operative organisations the Labour 
Party is, therefore, facing the following mam task the gradual 
replacement of profit making enterprise by that established to 
serve the people, and thu should result m a gradual increase 
of the nationalisw or Co operative sections and decrease of the 
private ones 

Co operative organisation must ihcrcfore be developed to 
such a degree that u can function efliciently as a third group — 
neither State nor private enterprise — and to serve as a bridge 
between a capitalist and a sooalut economy If the Labour 
Party can be satisfied that co operauve organisation u able to 
fulfil this function, then it cannot regard co-operation during 
the transition penod equally svith private enterprise, and will 
have to give it preferential treatment and support 
The movement has accumulated a great reserve of mana- 
gerial experience amongst its voluntary svorkers, who serve on 
management boards and numerous committees, and among 
its leading full-time men The Co\cmment should make full 
use of these managerial forces and call upon them to represent 
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the consumers’ interests on the numerous boards of nationalised 
industries and services which are being set up at present 

2 New CoNomoNs 

The Co-operative Movement has to operate at present under 
the new conditions of a Labour Bntam What do these new 
conditions imply’ 

1 Full employment, higher stages, the accumulation of war 
savings, increased social secunCy — all these will inevitably 
lessen both the psychological appeal and the relative material 
value of the co operative dividend for working-class families 
and, therewith, its power to attract new members , mth the 
improved economic position the co-operative dividend be 
comes a less important factor in their annual budget 

2 The Co-operative Movement must realise the “social im- 
plications of leisure” (Cole), and introduce and develop new 
services to meet them It must be able to cater Ibr people’s 
leisure — oi no less efficient a manner than it provides their 
food The introduction of longer holidays, of holidays for all 
wage- and salary-earners, of shorter hours, of a fi\ e-day week, 
the increase in soaal security and in savins, create an in 
creased demand on cinemas, restaurants, holiday camps and 
hostels, on games and sport, on clubs and other recreation and 
rest places The Co-o^rative Movement must take its full 
share in those new developments 

3 The nationalisation policy of the Labour Government 
will considerably dimmish monwoly capitalism m Britain 
The nauonalisation of the Bank of England, of coal, transport 
and steel, will have a great and salutary effect on the other 
branches of national economy that remain under private ovmer- 
ship by weakening monopolistic tendencies in general This will 
weaken the forces against which the Conjperative Movement 
directed its mam struggle, and wJl strengthen the position of 
the consumer 

4 The effects of nationalisation will be reinforced by plan- 
nmg and regulation , they will mflucnce every field of economic 
activity, and must have far reaching repercussions throughout 
the whole Co-operative Movement 

As the application of nationalisation, planning and regula 
tion grows, such activities as bulk purchases abroad will to a 
great extent be taken over by the State It is hoped that, if 
the Co-operative Movement harmonises its own action with 
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Government policies in this field, it should be able to count 
confidently upon State support To the extent, however, that 
the State frees the consuroCT from capitabst exploitation, the 
attraction of Co operative societies for consumer members 
diminishes — a fact which should inspire the Co-operative 
Movement to make a new approach to its problems 
This development suggests that the movement must now 
secure adequate and active representation for the consumer m 
all planning institutions, with this new and difficult task v,e 
shall have to deal, however, m greater detail later 
5 Even the present hroilrf scope of nationalisation covering 
three or four branches of national economy must already be 
influencing co operative activities The nationalisation of the 
Bank of England and of transport wll have an indirect in 
fluence on co-operative trade, but the nationalisation of coal 
will affect It directly The co-operative system, since it owns 
only a feiv collienes, is interested to a very limited extent m the 

S reduction of coal, but it is very much interested in its distri 
ution, in which it is responsible for 15 per cent 
The two problems have to be faced ivith all the seriousness 
they deserve, for the cost of neglecting them will be heavy 
can the Co-operative Movement object to the National Coal 
Board taking over its collieries^ Hardly The position is quite 
different, however, in the field of distribution, since co-opera 
tive organisation can serve as one of the mam distributive 
channels 

6 Here, agam, a new problem arises — that of the relations 
between co-operatives and muniapalities A good dea] of coal 
distnbution u handled, apart from private trade and Co- 
operate e Societies, by muiucipaUties Will municipal and 
co-operative distribution of coal be supported m preference to 
private distributions’ What should be done in places where 
both systems are operatmg simultaneously’ Which of them 
should make u ay for the other, or hoiv will their operation be 
shared or separated’ 

Not enough is known jet about future plans for coal distri- 
bution, and It is high time that all concerned should make up 
their minds about it 

There would appear to be good grounds for collaboration 
and accommodation between local government bodies and 
Co-operative Societies in regard to the place of municipal and 
co-operative organisation m nationalise industries 
When gas and electricity are nationalised the question wall 
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arise of the treatment to be accorded to municipal and private 
enterprise respectively Go-operators, who believe in decen- 
tralisation ana in loc^ initiative, should be ready to support 
the suggestion that though financially the local enterprise 
should pass into the pool nationalised industry, the munici- 
pal institutions should retain a place in its planning and 
management An effective alliance can be concluded on these 
lines between the co operative and mumcipal interests, in 
which the co-operators would agree to support mumcipalities 
and get in return the agreement of municipalities to hand over 
to the Co-operative S^ieties their present share in the distri 
bution of coal, nulk, etc , and not to participate directly in 
their distribution in future 

7 The shortage of man-power and the need for its redistri- 
bution will have to be faced by co-operative enterprise It is 
important to remember that notwithstanding the decrease 
during the war of the man-power occupied m tustnbution and 
other services, they still employ nearly 20 per cent of all the 
nation’s wage- and salary-earners The economy of labour in 
those industries u therefore one of the most important problems 
to be faced during the transition period, and the Co operative 
Movement, which occupies an important part in the distri- 
bution services, will have to contribute its share to this process 

8 In yet another field the new circumstances will call for re- 
adjustments — the recruitment of labour m co-operative enter- 
prise In the past, co-operative organisations have had no 
great difficulty in gettmg all the labour they need The wage 
standards offered by co-operauve employers are usually higher 
than those of private enterprise and, even more important, 
there has been greater subibty of employment In a full- 
cmploymcnt economy, with higher wage levels and social 
security, the advantages of co operative employment will 
dmuiush lelattvcly and, therewith, their attraction 

g Unfortunately, the co-operatives have not used their re- 
sources to the full in largc-s^c education of their own em- 
ployees, and especially their managerial and technical person- 
nel That, wc Believe, is one of the fiindamental failures of the 
movement, and one that ought to be corrected without dela^ 

The ample resources of the movement would enable it to 
organise on an adequate scale fint-rate schools for traimng ns 
emplo) ces and to provide suffiaent University scholanhips for 
Its higher specialists Modem large scale enterprise needs 
techmcians, statisticians, sociologists, economists, psychologists. 



and It IS essential that m co-<q)erat«e enterpnse the specialists 
should not be indifTcrent to the rnTrall aims of the movement, 
to its philosophy and ideals They must not feel themsclics 
merely hired for their specialist knowledge and asked only to 
render techmeal serv^ces, they must feel themsches part and 
parcel of the movement, part of its brains and inspiration 

10 The economic functions of the Co-operati\ e Societies m 
this country, dcv'cloped m response to the challenge of an eco- 
nomy of scarcity and compel ttion, will has c to ch^ge, just as 
that economy is gradually changing To stand up to the new 
economic position of co*operaii\c organisation, the movement 
must be able to perform new special functions, calling for action 
now, V. hich have so £ir b ee n performed only in a somewhat per- 
functory nay Thosefunctionsare the mass education of mem- 
bers and the representation of cons um e rs * mterests at every 
appropriate level of production and plannmg 

11 Co-operative enterpnse must «t that proportion of 
labour-povier, goods and raw maienrm that vnll enable it to 
deliver the goods to be produced or the services to be rendered 
to the commuruty on the levels deaded by the plan A planned 
economy , how ev er, cannot beeflcciively bu0t into a progressive 
democratic socie^ unless the consumer has due opportumty 
to advise on the ^md and volume of goods to be produced 

It IS no good pretending that functions of that l^d can be 
leA entirely to Parliament, as at present consntuted, since the 
producer's approach and psyxhology are predominantly re- 
presented m all parties It ts therefore of the highest impor- 
tance that the organised consumers should have their proper 
representation on planning and operational bodies, and should 
formulate and pul fotwaro their ideas, needs and interests m 
the most vigorous and effective way possible This can hardly 
be done until a very much bigger proportion of the consumers 
mterest themselves positively in the ideals and the progress of 
co-operation. They must be made more aware of their needs 
and responsibilities, and must understand that, if consumers’ 
mterests are to be democratically reprwented in a Labour 
Bntain, they must themselves, as individual coHjpcratois, make 
use of their democratic rights uiside the co-operative organisa- 
tion. 

3 Co-OPERATIOV AND SodAtlSM 

Finally it is necessary to assess the reladons betv.een co- 
operation and socialism Many co-operators believe that 
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co-operation is not only the bndge between capitalism and 
socialism, but is the only real expression of the socialist ideal 
Mr Bailey, emphasising this view, claims — 

“The voluntary co-operative system of industry, both pro- 
ductive and distributive, should be jealously preserved and 
encouraged by Socialists It is nearer their own ideal than 
semi-corporated State industry Far from regarding co- 
operation as a mere step to State ownership, they should, in 
some fields at any rate, regard State ownership and control 
only as the first step to a more complete co operative Social- 
ist system *’ 

It is essential therefore to make up one’s mind whether co- 
operation is a forerunner of Socialism during an important 
stage of the transition period, or whether it is the highest form 
of collective effort into which all socialist economy will be 
finally transformed The final decision on this point is bound 
to have important practical consequences 
It should not be very difficult to prove that co operative 
method and organisation of production, being built on volun- 
tary basis and operating through small units, can play a useful 
part dunng the transition penod m such trades for which it is 
suited It creates new socul units and new incentives which 
combine the individual and collective interests, which are so 
difficult to balance during the first years of transition It can 
also help to solve the most difficult pToblcra of this period — the 
change of the individualist outlook of the ordinal man and 
woman and the gradual introduction of collective interests and 
incentives 

It IS clearly recognised now that the “old coercive incentives 
of capitalism” (Cole) are insufficient to warrant the success of 
socialut transformation, and that unless new free and partly 
non-monctary incentives can be developed and introduced, 
socialists will have to fall back on “coercive” incentives of their 
own These may be avoided by rapid development of adult 
political education on a national scale and by the introduction 
of planning on democratic foundations Co-operative organisa- 
tion, as the experience of the USSR shows, can serve as one 
of Its mam pillars 

Because Cooperative Societies are made up of millions of 
individual consumers and producers, and express their needs 
and desires, they can help to establish and maintain a demo- 
cratic basis for planning and encourage an active and respon- 



siblc interest in economic and social organisations on the part 
of those whom they represent In such a \vay Co-operative 
Societies ^vlll create ne^v human collective values and pave the 
way to a new non acquisitive society 
But Mr Bailey aims much higher He regards ‘ State owner- 
ship and control only as the first step to a more complete co- 
operative socialist system” He is still inspired apparently by 
the ideal of the Rochdale Pioneers, who m their Rule No fe 
aimed to establish “a self supporting home colony of united 
interests” (see p 9) It is difficult to sec that modem in- 
dustnal society could be reorganised on such lines m the life- 
time of our own, or even the next generation It reminds one 
so much of the visions of William Moms, ivho also dreamed of 
a society in which life would be freely organised by groups of 
citizens m accordance with their individual choice and prefer- 
ences These prospects are, houever, very far from our own 
realities, from our over-urbanised and o\er-industriaIised 
civilisation 

Industrial democracy m our days and in the next generation 
or two will grow mainlv, not through the conversion of big 
industrial units into productive cooperatives, but through the 
participauon of the mass of the worlcers, through their mdus- 
trial trade unions, m democratic planrung and management 
Only m the field of agriculture and artisan production will 
industrial democrac> be able to proceed by the more attractive 
route of productive Cooperative Societies, as we have seen 
from the experiences of collective farms or communes in the 
S S R , Nlexico and Palestine, or productive industrial Co- 
operative Societies in many lands 
The Statement of the Labour Party rightly stresses that the 
principles of Cooperation ‘‘are capable of increasing applica- 
tion in the field of agnculture” Present-day Britain will have 
to face a great effort in agricultural production It is therefore 
natural to expect that in extending the sphere and volume of 
co-operative activities, due attention will be paid to the de- 
velopment of marketing and Twal producers’ cooperatives, 
which should also help to organise mechanised services in 
agriculture 

The C^VS have in the past developed enterprises of their 
own, and have paid comparatively Utile attention to producers’ 
industrial co-operatives Thu attitude will have to be radically 
changed Productive co-operation in agriculture and industry 
can be fully incorporated in a planned non-capitalist economy 
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and can serve as a mainstay of voluntary effort recognised by 
the State There is ample experience that under a planned 
economy social and economic eiTort need not become umform 
and monotonous The co~existence of voluntary co-operative 
orgaiusation and of nationalised industry can be a working 
proposition, and serve as one of the best methods of democratic 
re-orgarusation during the transition period 

Three other great avenues which may become highly effec- 
tive and important during the transition period are also open 
for the Co operative Movement — the application of co-opera- 
tive effort to community life, the orgaiusation of leisure and 
mass campaigns for adult education 

Go-operation is not only a method of organisation of eco- 
nomic effort , It can also serve as a social institution as a basis 
for community life The Co-operative Societies “for better 
living” in China and India are trying to improve general con- 
ditions of life m rural communities, and may be the fore- 
runnen of a new type of cooperative activities, which will 
introduce voluntary effort and oi^nuation into local com 
munal life 

This new type of co-operative activity may open the way of 
solving the most difficult problem m over sized, urbanised 
Consumen’ Co-operative Societies — the problem of co-opera- 
tive democracy The large societies could be rebuilt by the 
introduction of area organisations having a say m the control 
and supervision of local distributive units which at the same 
tune would be able to organise their local members for social 
and cultural activities and interests This svould increase the 
opportunity of dcmocraac action and development because, 
as G D H Cole has rightly said, democracy means “to give 
the small groups, of which the great Society is made up — real 
opportunities of action 

In such a way the personal bond between members, which 
hardly exists in large urban soaciies, can be recreated, and new 
life and interests introduced in their work This may revitalise 
co-operative life and result in the rebirth of co operative 
democracy 

This new structure could be considerably reinforced if co- 
operative services were extended to provide for leisure 

Finally, the Consumers’ Co-operative Movement is m touch 
with the majonty of all families in this country It possesses 
therefore the widest possible contacts with the majority of the 
population most members use co-operative shops regularly, 
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and the rest are contacted a few tunes a year by post for pay- 
ment of dividends or interest on savings The 25,000 co-opera- 
tive shops and the tens of thousands of co-operative vehicles 
present a umque instrument for advertising and propaganda 
Those great opportunities have been used up till now very 
sparingly for co-operative educational and enlightenment 
activities The transition period is the time for a radical change 
in the restricted use of the co-operative organisation for adult 
miss education, and a great campaign for such education 
should be undertaken on the whole co-operative front Only 
such effort can produce a rapid increase of the members’ in- 
terest m the activities of their osvn society and strengthen 
co-operative influence in the Labour Movement and in the 
political life of the country It will certainly have a beneficial 
effect also on the business activities of the movement, which 
suffer considerably from the apathy of its members 

The Co-operative Movement must realise that its perform- 
ance in the field of adult education, whether adequate or not 
before Labour came to power, is wholly incommensurate with 
the needs and the opportunities in Britain now Surely it is 
time for us all to understand more clearly that during the 
transition period the foremost task and duty of the Labour 
Movement is to educate to these opportunities the still too little 
informed masses of our fellows, to change their approach to 
life in general , to encourage them to take their part m mould- 
ing their State and its institutions, so that it deserves their in 
formed confidence, and to develop gradually community in- 
centives and a commumty outlook Thereby the movement 
can help to diminish both that prevailing emphasis upon 
monetary values and habits and that acquisitive spirit which is 
by no means confined to capitalists, but is far too widespread 
throughout the bulk of the working population 

Those who sympathise with Mr Bailey’s declaration that 
“co-operative politics imply a cntique not only of pnvate 
enterprise but of conventional State socialism, at least as it is 
practised and advocated in Britain”, must clearly understand 
that “State socialism” has yet been very little “practised” in 
Great Britain ^Ve have had considerable experience with 
State enterpnsc, but this is an cxpenence in State capitalist, 
and not State socialist, enterprise The mam difference bc- 
tiveen Uie two is, that State socialist enterprise can be deve- 
loped only under a Labour Government and that in such an 
enterprise the wage- and salary-eamcn employed m it will 
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have a great say jn planning and direction through Joint Pro- 
ductive Committees, through industrial unions and through 
many other channels 

It must not, however, be overlooked that though the in 
fluence of monopobstic finance capitalism will be considerably 
reduced during the transition peri^, the problems of produc- 
tion will for a long tunc occupy a predominant part as com- 
pared with the interests of consumption The daily interests of 
the wage- and salary-earners in this country will for a long 
time he centred around the production drive, and because of 
this there will not be much chance for the development of a 
special ‘‘consumers*’ party, able to replace the Labour Party or 
to function as an opposition force towards it Co operators 
must therefore appreciate that there is no room for co opera- 
tive politics independent of the politics of Labour The Co- 
operative Party may be a valuable instrument, in given histori- 
cal conditions, to impress on the Labour Party and its member- 
ship the importance of co operative methods, organisation and 

E ersonnel, of consumers* interests m production and distn- 
ution, and of voluntary eflbrt m the building of modern 
democratic society The great mass of co-operators wi this 
country are wage- and salary earners, and they are deeply 
concerned that the three branches of the Labour Movement — 
political, trade union and cooperative — should develop and 
act as complementary forces, should divide the held among 
them and conduct their activities as “comhmtd optraiions” in 
their light for Socialism in a Labour Britain 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


J Bailey Born 1898 Worked as a miner, 191J-21 Won South 
Wales \Imers Federation Scholarship to Labour College, 1921- 
23 Appointed secretary Bradford Co-operatite Party, 1925 
National Organiser Ct^perative Party, 19^6 Secretary 
operative Party, igja Member of Bradford City Council, 1928- 
31, 1933-37 Deputy Chairman Bradford Education Committee 

1930. 1931 

N Basou, Ph D (Eton ), London Economist and Sociologist 
Studied m Kiev, Heidelberg, Leipzig and London Universities 
Member of the Intcmationai Institute of Co-opcrati\e Studies 
and of the National Executive of the Fabian Society Former 
Director of Moscow Narodny Bank, Ltd , and Centrosojus 
Author of numerous books on Co-operauon, Trade Unions and 
Labour 

Nezl S Beatov, J P Bom in 1880 10 Sutherlandshire, he has been 
associated with the Co*^>erative and Trade Umon,hloveinents in 
Scotland for over forty years, sarong work as a grocery shop 
assisant Director of the SCWS since >924, and President 
^33-46 Appointed by the Government as Chairman of a 
Commission of Inquiiv on Roads, Bndges and Femes through* 
out Great Briam, and as a member of the Press Comnussion at 

S esent sitting He u abo a Director of the North of Scotland 
ydro>EIectnc Board and a Tomti Councillor of the City of 
Edinburgh 

K BevNETT, B Sc (Econ ),arterworkiogas a shop assisant in London 
and the Provinces for a number of years was awarded, in 1931, 
the Royal Arsenal CtMjpcrative Society's McLeod Scholarsmp 
tenable at Ruskin College, Oxford, where he obamed the 
Diploma in Economics and Political Science He joined the 
sail of the Co-operati\e Unum in <938 as an Assisant in the 
Labour Department 

Margaret Dicby, educated pnvately and London School of Eco- 
nomics Assisant Secreary International Co-operati\ c Women's 
Guild, 1023-7, research assuant later SecrcUry, Horace 
Plunkett Foundation, 1927-40, Minutry of Economic Warfare, 
iato-41. Board of Trade, 1941-4), Foreign Office, 1943-44, 
U N R R A (European Headquarters and Greece), 1944-40 
returned Horace Plunkett Foundation, 1946, Editor Tear Book 
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tif AgTiaiUural Co-operalun from 1934 PubLcations* Digest of 
Co-opefatue Law, J933, Preduurs md Consumers, a Study tn Co 
operative Relations, 1938, Co-operaiion What it ts and How it Works, 

D Fiajjaoan Aiithoi of stveiaf books and of numerous articles and 
pamphlets on the Co-operative Movement A hbrarian of the 
British Co-operatite Union, specialising in international Co- 
operative relations An active trade unionist in Manchester, 
associated tvith the L-abour Party 

A. Hemstock, a 1 1 a Secretary, Co-operative Productive Fcdera 
Qon, Ltd Member, National Co-operative Authority Member, 
Joint Parhamentary Committee Co-op Congress Chairman, 
Co-operative Youth Centres, Ltd Director, Anglo Chmese De- 
velopment Society Editor, Co^peratiae Produchie Review and Co- 
operators' Year Book Member of the Council of the International 
Centre for Research and Information on Collective Economy 
Twent> three years Co-operative Employment 

J A Hough, M A (Com ), F C I S , has been the Research Officer of 
the Co-operative Union Ltd since 1037 Mr Hough graduated 
in the Faculty of Economics and Aiunmistrauon of Manchester 
University From 1930 to 1937 he was Assistant to Professor 
Fred Hatl, MA(Com>, the Adviser of Studies of the Co- 
operative Union and Pnnapal of the Cev^perative College 
Author of the text book Dundend on Co-operotae Purthasts, one of 
the joint authors of the book The Co-oberalae Movement in Britain, 
published by the British Council, and ne has publuhed a number 
of important reports on Co-operative subjects 

H J Twtoo General Secretary and Chief Executive Officer of the 
Plymouth Co-operative Society, was previously Assistant Labour 
Aaviser, Cooperative Umon, and has also served the CWS. 
in its Banking and Auditing Departments, and represented the 
Co-operaCive hlovement on a number of Is^tional Committees 
Well known speaker and writer in British Co-operaUve circles 
on trading and administrative problems 

W P Watkins Is at present Adviser on the Co-operative Movement 
in the British Element of the Control Commission for Germany, 
with a special mission to assist the revival of the Consumers’ 
Co-operative Movement liquidated by the Nazis After work- 
ing as a lesearch student m Agricultural Co-operation at the 
Plunkett House, Dubim, be became tutor at the Co-operative 
College, Manchester, and later served for eleven years on the 
staff of the International Co-«>crative Alliance Before going to 
Germany he was Research CJfficer and Librarian of Remolds’ 
dt'ews Joint author wiil| the late Fred Hall of a standard text- 
book on Co-opciation, he also translated from the French 
Ernest Poisson’s La Republigtee Co-operatiie, and in recent jears 
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has Witten and lectured extensively on the contribution of 
Cooperation to adult education, housing and the rationaluation 
of distribution 

G D N ^VoRS\VICK M A Fellow and Tutor in Economics, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and member of research staff of the Ox 
ford University Institute of Statistics Has for some years been 
member of Fabian Society Economics Committee In 194(1 was 
independent member on Lace Worbng Party 
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